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TOO-MUCH-PROMISED LAND 
A Unit for This Week 


HOSE land is Palestine? Two peoples claim it. Both 

point to history, morality and law to support their 
claims. Palestine is a small corner of the Mediterranean 
world. Her land is not very fertile; neither does she boast 
great industrial enterprises or mineral resources, Why should 
anyone fight over Palestine? Two of the greatest nations in 
the world, Britain and the United States, are now trying to 
decide the Holy Land’: fate. How did this tiny stretch of 
land, so far away, so seemingly unimportant in world econ 
omy, became a major issue of world importance? 


. HOW TO GET READY 

This is a problem which concerns the welfare of hundreds 
ot thousands of people. It has been a much-discussed prob- 
lem for a very long time. Do not encourage your class to 
‘take sides” in the controversy. Try, instead, to help them 
understand the causes of the conflict. the facts behind the 
headlines. First locate Palestine on a map of the Near East. 
Point out its strategic location with relation to the Suez 
Canal, to the oil fields of Iran and Saudi Arabia. Compare 
its size to that of neighboring states. Review briefly its 
history since ancient times. 

Assign the article on Palestine in this issue tor caretul 
study. Call particular attention to the accompanying map 
How many of the place-names are already familiar to stu 
dents from their Bible studies? 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Hold an informal class discussion, but make sure that 
you have carefully outlined beforehand the various points 
to be emphasized. What is the legal basis of Jewish claims? 
of Arab claims? What are the legal obligations of Great 
Britain and the United States? What are the principal docu 
ments defining British policy towards Palestine? 

If there is a local Zionist organization in your neighbor 
hood, invite a member to talk to the class about the work 
done by the Jewish pioneers in reclaiming worn-out farm- 
land and building modern homes, factories and hospitals. 

Write to the American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park West and 79th Street, for lists of slides illustrating 
the land and customs of Palestine. (These may be rented at 
50c a week for 25 slides, two cents for each additional slide. ) 
The film library of your local university nay also have suit- 
- able films and slides for loan. Comparing the different ways 
of life of the Arabs and of immigrants from Europe will 
help give a fairer understanding of the problem. 


O HELP 




















Questions — Materials — Activities 


THE PROMISED LAND 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Why is emigration to Palestine now at a standstill? 

2. What three religions -originated in Palestine? 

3. What role has each of the following played in the 
modern history of Palestine: Chaim Weizmann, David ben 
Gurion, Lord Balfour, Woodrow Wilson, Abdul Rahman 
Azzam Bey? 

4. For how long have Arabs made up a majority of 
Palestine’s population? 

5. How does Dr. Lowdermilk propose to provide abun- 
dant water for irrigation and electric power? 

For Discussion: 

What arguments do Arab leaders use in demanding that 
turther immigration to Palestine be stopped? How do Zion- 
ist leaders answer these arguments? In what way have living 
conditions improved under Zionist development? 

Activity: 

Collect intormation on the industries and agricultural 
activities of Palestine. (The World Almanac, or Sumner 
Welles’ Guide to the Peace may be helpful.) Study a relief 
map of Palestine, pointing out mountain ranges, rivers, 
etc. Discuss future economic and trade policies by which 
Palestine might eventually be able to support a larger popu- 
lation. Compare ways of life in Biblical times with modern 
conditions in Palestine. 

For Further Reference: 

“Palestine and America’s Role in the Middle East,” by 
Grant S. McClellan, Foreign Policy Reports, July 1, 1945. 
(Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., 25c.) 

“Palestine — a World Responsibility,” by Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, The Nation, September 15, 1945. 

“Compromise in Palestine,” by Morris S. Lazaron, An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July, 1945. 

“Palestine — as a Refuge from Fascism,” by tra S. Hirsch- 
mann, Survey Graphic, May, 1945. 

Britain’s Mandate for Palestine, British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Palestine — Land of Promise, by W. C. Lowdermilk, Har- 
per and Bros., New York, 1944, $2.50. 

Palestine: The Primary Hope of the Post-War Era, by 
James G. McDonald, United Palestine Appeal, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 





COMING’ NEXT WEEK 


: December 10, 1945 

International Education Conference: UNO-sponsored 
Group in London Draws Worldwide Attention. 

Army-Navy Merger: Background of the Current Fight 
for a Secretary of the Armed Forces. 

The Dardanelles: An Ancient Strategic Channel is 
in the News again — a Know Your World Feature. 

Secretary James V. Forrestal and the Navy Depart- 
ment, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Science: New Weapons in the Fight Against Influenza. 

Builders of America: Michael Pupin, Inventor. 

Turning Points in World History: The Magna Carta. 

A Story for Christmas. 








CONFERENCE FOR PROSPERITY 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Which large Detroit manufacturers are the targets 
of United Automobile Workers Union demand for wage 
boosts? 

2. Name some of the delegates to the labor-management 
conference in Washington. 

8. What reason does Secretary of Labor Schwellenbech 
suggest for the break-down of collective bargaining 
methods? 

4. What are the provisions of the Railway Labor Act? 

5. What are the basic differences in policy between the 
AFL and the CIO? 


For Discussion: 
Do you think the Railway Labor Act procedure should 

be employed throughout industry? What other formulae 

for solving the situation have been suggested? 

Activity: 

Follow the newspaper stories from Washington on the 
progress of the Conference. Clip important articles of news 
and opinion and paste them in a class scrapbook. Try to 
get material reflecting arguments on all sides of the con- 
troversy. 

For Further Reference: 

Building America, Vol. 3, No. 3, “Labor,” and Vol. 9, No. 
6, “Labor and Management,” Building America, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., each, 30c. 

“How Can We Find a Basis for Industrial Peace?” Radio 
discussion by Eric Johnston, Ira Mosher, Henry Taylor, 
William Green, James Carey, Leon Henderson, Town Meet- 
ing, Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
10c. 

“Is Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining Against the Pub- 
lic Interest?” Radio discussion by Drs. Leo Wolman and 
Broadus Mitchell, Wake Up America, No. 289, American 
Economic Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Workers and Bosses are Human, by Th 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 76, Public 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.., 
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Labor in America, by Harold U. Faulkner and Mark | 
Starr, Harper and Bros., 1944, $1.60. 

The Forward March of American Labor, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y., 15¢e. 


“JOHN’S A GOOD NAME” 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What famous crusading king did John succeed to 


the throne? 

2. In what year was Magna Carta signed? 
For Discussion: 

Although Magna Carta aided principally the upper classes 
and did not grant the sort of liberties which we take for 
granted today, it marked an important step in English- 
men’s fight for freedom. Why is it such an important docu- 
ment in the history of human rights? 


For Further Reference: 

Lhe Growth of Political Liberty: A Source-book of Eng- 
lish History, edited by Ernest Rhys, E. P. Dutton (Every- 
man No. 745), 95c. 





TREASURE ISLAND 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who are the Indonesian peoples, and where do they 
live? 

2. What are. Java’s principal export products? Who are 
her chief customers? 

8. To what state of the United States does Java roughly 
correspond in size? 

4. Trace the history of the Javanese nationalist party and 
name some of its leaders. 

For Discussion: 

Do you think that the Netherlands will eventually be 
able to educate Java to prepare it for independent self- 
government following the pattern of our own relations with 
the Philippines? 

What are the good and bad aspects of Dutch rule in 
Java? 

For Further Reference: 

“Under Jap Rule in Java,” by Cornelius Van Der Grift, 
Collier's, May 1, 1945. 

“Java Assignment,” 


by Dee Bredin, National Geographic 
Magazine, January, 1942. 

The Changing Far East, Headline Series No. 41, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Sfreet, New York 16, N. Y., 


25c. 


United States in a New World: II, Pacific Rela- 
supplement to Fortune, 1942. 
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Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


I. l-a, 2-b, 3-b, 4-d, 5-c. 

II. 1-30, 2-Reuther, 3-Wagner, 4-NLRB, 5-Lewis, 6-AFL. 

III. 1-b, 2-d, 3-d, 4-a, 5-b, 6-c. 

IV. 1-Hull, 2-Stimson, 3-Connally, 
6-Changchun, 7-Mackenzie King. 


4-Bevin, 5-Wedemeyer, 
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1E NEWS an Ce ee 4 FOR S71TU 0 tae: 


A young Java farm worker ~ 
carries a load of newly 
harvested rice on a pole © 
balanced on his shoulder. ~ 
Java farmers thresh their ~ 
rice by hand to separate | 
the grain from the chaff. | 
Rice paddies, which supply ~ 
Java’s most important food, 

are seen all over the island. * 


Photo by Scherpenhuysen 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Labor and management ~ 
must solve the strike | 
problem 


PALESTINE PROBLEM — 
Arabs and Jews Clash— — 
in the Holy Land 


TREASURE ISLAND 
Java is the richest of Hol- © 
land’s colonies 
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Painted by Richard Andres, Buffalo Technical High School, Buffalo, New York 








it. wasn’t painted by you! 


it’s one of 12 winners in the 1945 Ingersoll Art Award Contest, conducted 
by Scholastic Awards. Each winner got a $100 prize. 


Have you started your entry in the 1946 contest? 


Just think! Twelve $100 Grand Prizes! And $25 Honorable Mentions which 
can be won by entries from each of the forty-eight states, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska and Canada. Judging is by famous artists. 


Choose your weapons: oils, tempera, chalk, water color, crayon, pastels, 


colored drawing inks. 


But hurry! Check with your art teacher for the closing date and other contest 
details. 









There’s only one thing wrong with this picture 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT MEET TO 
HALT STRIKES AND SPEED RECONVERSION 


Industrial Peace CONFERENCE 


ways — as team mates in a high-powered football squad 
or as boxers opposing each other in the ring. 

The first picture was the overwhelmingly true one during 
the war. Now, while America works towards reconversion, 
the boxers present a much more accurate description. 

But in looking for a way to solve industry-labor problems, 
a question of methods must be decided upon. Should labor 
and management concentrate on the means to settle their 
disputes, or should they first find the ways to prevent such 
disagreement? 

When 36 business and union leaders sat down at a con- 
ference table in Washington last month, they hoped they 
had picked the right answer. They chose to spend their 
time looking for the means to prevent industrial quarrels 
and to maintain labor peace. The conference decided not to 
take up wage rates and other considerations which have 
caused widespread strikes. 

The wage question, however, was constantly in the minds 
of the labor-management delegates. At an early session, 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO), tried to persuade the conference to 
back a resolution stating that wage increases are urgently 
needed. 

Murray’s efforts were opposed by other labor leaders, who 
felt that this national conference was not the proper place to 
discuss wages. Management representatives were also against 
the Murray proposal, since they did not wish to go on record 
as favoring country-wide pay raises which they did not feel 
were justified in many cases. 

This wide disagreement on wages is behind the nation’s 
present serious labor disputes. It has deadlocked the negotia- 
tions between General Motors and the UAW (United Auto- 
mobile Workers). The union has asked for a 30 per cent pay 
increase, basing its demand on the company’s ability to pay 


Y-. can think of labor and management in two different 





Harris-Ewing 
William Green, A.F.L. leader (left), and John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers, at Washington labor conference. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Still Hopeful 


the added amount. In reply, the company claimed that 
profits should not be used to judge wage rates. 

General Motors argued that it could not afford to raise 
wages unless the prices of its goods are allowed to increase. 
The company offered instead a cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ment to workers whose wages since 1941 have not kept up 
with their increased living expenses. 

Labor groups have found an added argument for .wage 
increases in President Truman’s recent wage-price address. 
In that speech the President said that “industry as a whole 
can afford substantial wage increases without raising prices.” 
The stumbling block in this statement is the word “substan- 
tial.” President Truman avoided naming an exact figure. He 
left it up to workers and employers in each industry to trans- 
late the word into dollars and cents by collective bargaining. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach defines collective 
bargaining as a process of free and frank discussion between 
labor and management, acting in a spirit of mutual good- 
will, The absence of this good-will, says the Secretary, has 
resulted in the current strikes and disputes. 

President Truman, in addressing the delegates, called 
upon them to build a “broad and permanent foundation for 
industrial peace and progress.” The conference began its 
work to this end by dividing its work among various com- 
mittees. 

One committee worked on the problem of getting assur- 
ances from management that employers would bargain with 
unions in good faith. Under the National Labor Relations 
Act (the Wagner Act), a Government board was established 
with the power to “order” an employer to confer with 
union representatives. It is easy to see, however, that such 
an order can be useless if the employer is not really willing 
to meet unions at least part of the way. 

The question of management’s right to direct its own 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 











Press Association 


President Truman addresses opening session of the labor-management conference in Washington, D. C., Nov. 5. 


business was tackled by another committee. The UAW- 
General Motors dispute is a case in point here. The union 
wants GM to make the details of the corporation’s profits 
publicly known. General Motors replied that profits are 
none of the union’s business. 

A third committee dealt with the use of the Wagner Act 
and various state labor relations laws. It was the Wagner 
Act, passed in 1935, which first gave labor a legal right to 
demand collective bargaining. This principle has become 
generally accepted, but the Government has had trouble 
finding the means to enforce it. When bargaining groups 
are unable to find a solution to their problems, what happens 
then? Finding the machinery to deal with this knotty ques- 
tion was one of the conference's aims. Among the models 
the conferees had to work from is the Railway Labor Act. 


Railway Labor Act Procedure 


The railroad industry has been governed by this law since 
1926. The act sets up detailed methods for settling railway 
labor troubles under the administration of a National Media- 
tion Board of five members. The law calls for a direct con- 
ference between workers and employers within 10 days 
after any dispute arises. If both sides cannot get together, 
the Board tries mediation (suggesting a solution of its own 
which both parties would accept). The next step is volun- 
tary arbitration, under which both sides agree in advance to 
stand by the Board’s judgment 

As a last attempt at a peaceful settlement, the President 
appoints an emergency board to investigate the facts and 
recommend a settlement within 30 days. If either side is not 
satisfied with these recommendations, there must be another 
30-day wait before workers can strike 

Whether the Railway Labor Act procedure or some other 
formula will be employed throughout industry is uncertain. 
It is certain, however, that no formula can work if both 
sides do not live up to the agreements they reach. Manage- 
ment has complained in this connection that workers have 
violated contracts in recent strikes. An example is the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation labor tie-up. The company claimed that 
a proposed strike would violate a contract prohibiting such 
a work stoppage The Smith-Connally Act, however, pro- 
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vides that a union may request a vote among its workers at 
any time on the question of.a strike. 

Another important matter called to the attention of the 
labor-management conference is the current rise of juris- 
dictional disputes among different labor unions. These are 
quarrels between two or more unions, each claiming the 
allegiance of the same group of workers. Although the 
NLRB is supposed to determine the preferences of workers 
to belong to one union or another, this has not prevented 
rivalries between unions for increased membership and 
power. 

The competition tor the control of various groups ot 
workers runs high between the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO. For 50 years after its origin in 1881, 
the AFL was the only important national union. Then, in 
1930, there arose serious disagreements within the union 
over the method of organizing the new mass production 
industries (automobiles, steel, etc.). 


Lewis Forms the CIO 


One group wanted workers in these industries to belong 
to the same type of union which then made up the AFL 
organization. These were craft unions, whose members have 
the same skill or specialty. Electricians and carpenters, for 
instance, each belonged to separate unions. The other group 
within the AFL believed that all workers within an entire 
industry, regardless of their particular jobs, should belong 
to the same union, 

The dispute was finally settled in 1935 when unions in 
the latter group, led by John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers, walked out of the AFL and formed the CIO. 
Today, the CIO has 6,000,000 members as compared to the 
AFL’s 7,000,000. 

A further split occurred in 1942 when Lewis quarreled 
with the CIO and made the United Mine Workers an 
independent union. Lewis’ UMW now has 600,000 members. 

The labor-management conference, if successful, must 
coordinate bitterly opposed interests. President Truman and 
Government leaders have warned that if some solution is not 
found, Congress will produce a remedy whieh labor and 
management both may find difficult to take. 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
















Harris-Ewing 
War Secretary Robert Patterson knows his job from the 
ground up, served as infantry major in World War I. 


OLLOWING all other wars, the War Department has 

almost overnight plummeted in importance from top 
place to somewhere near the bottom in terms of the national 
interest. Today, as we move into a postwar period, we find 
that the War Department remains a most important factor 
in our national life. And the man who has so recently be- 
come the Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, has become 
a most important personage. 

Patterson is a Republican in politics. There are those in 
Washington who already say “Watch Secretary Patterson 
as a possible Republican candidate for President in 1948.” 
But this is something to which Mr. Patterson is giving less 
thought at present than anyone else in Washington. 


Coming Battle Over Universal Military Training 


Right now one of Secretary Patterson’s tasks is to secure 
the enactment of legislation for universal military training. 
The Army wants such a program. It is Mr. Patterson’s job 
as head of the War Department to convince Congress that 
the program is essential to the national welfare. In the wake 
of complete victory, both the public and Congress are not 
too favorable to the idea of universal training. But Secre- 
tary Patterson is a hard fighter. He may be expected to put 
up a tremendous battle, The outcome probably will go one 
way or the other by a close vote. 

Another problem he must soon tackle is the proposed 
consolidation of the Army and Navy and their air forces 
into a single Department of National Defense. The Navy 
is dead set against the idea, as are most old-line Army men. 
President Truman and Secretary Patterson are for it. 

Secretary Patterson also is in favor of an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the draft. He believes that only through Selec- 
tive Service can men be provided to replace the veterans 
who are so richly entitled to release from further duty. At 
the same time, he will have general supervision of the Army’s 
re-enlistment program. 

It is in the economic field that Secretary Patterson is 





Patferson 
and the 
War Department 





bound to play an ever more important role. One of the 
biggest jobs ahead on the War Department's agenda is the 
settlement of the many war contracts that were snuffed out 
overnight when Japan so dramatically surrendered. 

Mr. Patterson is a lawyer of high professional standing. 
His job, during the war period, as Under Secretary of War, 
was procurement, which means that he supervised the mak- 
ing of the thousands of contracts between the War Depart- 
ment and industry. Thus his decisions over these present 
weeks and months will have a real and important meaning 
for many businessmen and industrialists, 


Chip Off the Stimson Block 


Mr. Patterson worked in the closest harmony and co- 
operation with former Secretary of War Stimson. Thus, Mr. 
Patterson’s appointment to Mr. Stimson’s former post has 
meant a continuation of Stimson policies and administra- 
tion. Both men saw eye to eye on the major problems of the 
war and of the War Department. ’ 

Robert P. Patterson was born at Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
February 12, 1891. He graduated from Union College, New 
York State, in 1912, and from Harvard Law School three 
years later. Scarcely had he embarked upon his legal career 
in New York City when in 1916 he was mustered into the 
Army and saw Border service in the incipient trouble with 
Mexico. He served overseas as a lieutenant in World War I, 
He received several promotions and bravery awards ‘and 
emerged from the war as a major of infantry. 

In 1920 he married Margaret T. Winchester. They have 
four children, one son and three daughters. His home is in 
Cold Springs, N. Y. President Hoover in 1930 appointed 
him a judge of the Federal District Court for Southern New 
York and President Roosevelt elevated him to the bench of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

As an Assistant Secretary of War — a position he took at 
Mr. Stimson’s behest — he was a driving force in turning 
industry to war production. He may be counted on to bring 
this same energy and vigor into the Cabinet of which he 


is now the newest member. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 


British Combine 
A Palestine Arab policeman. 


that he was, 
“Great judge, 


ING SOLOMON, wise and ancient rulet 

found two brothers in his court of justice 
said one of the brothers, “our father has left us his farm to 
divide between us. But we cannot make a division of the 
land which will satisfy us both. Can you tell us how we can 
solve this problem?” 

The King of Israel thought tor a moment, and then replied, 
“One of you shall divide the land into two portions — and 
the other one shall then select whichever of the two plots he 
wishes.” 

Now, two thousand years late:, the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine find themselves in the saine kind of trouble. Un 
fortunately, Solomon’s advice would not help in this case 
because neither side is willing to have the land divided be 
tween them. Meanwhile Arab-Jewish riots and clashes in 
Palestine, Egypt and Tripolitania have emphasized the 
problem's seriousness. 

Palestine is the birthplace of three world 
Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. In 
shape the Holy Land resembles the state of Vermont. Its 
area of 10,429 square miles contains some highly fertile land 


religions — 


size and 


as well as much parched and barren soil. Latest estimates 
show that there are about twice as many 
total population of 1,650,000 


At odds with each other today, the Arab and Jewish peo- 


Arabs as Jews in a 


ples spring from the same racial background. Both groups 
are Semites but have different religions. Why have such 
violent differences developed between these two branches 
of the same race? 

The key to the Jewish side of the matter is found in a 
movement called Zionism, founded fifty years ago. Zionists 
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THE PROMISED Lanp 


. . . DOES PALESTINE BELONG TO 
THE ARABS OR TO THE JEWS? 


have steadfastly worked tor the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. Their international leader is 
71-year-old Dr. Chaim Weizmann, a world-renowned sci- 
entist. The Zionist leader in Palestine itself is David Ben 
Gurion. 

The Jewish claim to Palestine is rooted in Biblical history. 
The Holy Land is the cradle of Jewish culture and religion. 
Zionists state their case in this way: Ever since 70 A.D., 
when the ancient Jews were conquered by the Romans and 
torced out of Palestine into various corners of the world, the 
Jewish people have turned longingly to Palestine. 

Many Jews do not feel as strongly about Palestine as Zion- 
ists. These non-Zionist Jews do not look upon their religious 
group as a nation, and would rather live in all parts of the 
world in peace and tolerance with men of all religions. 
Nevertheless, there is widespread agreement among Jews 
that Palestine must be made available to the Jewish refugees 
of Europe who now find themselves with nowhere else to 
turn. And the scientific, agricultural and educational ad- 
vancement which Jewish settlers have brought to modern 
Palestine is approved not only by all Jews but also by many 
other people of the world. 

Legally the Jewish title to Palestine rests on a statement 
issued on November 2, 1917, by Lord Balfour, British For- 
eign Secretary. This pronouncement has become known as 
the Balfour Declaration. It stated that the British govern- 
ment viewed with favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people and would aid them in 
the achievement of this object. But it also stated that nothing 





United Palestine Appeal 


A street corner in the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv. 
This is the only really modern city in ail Palestine. 
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would be done which might harm the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 

When the League of Nations placed Britain in control of 
Palestine in 1919, the Balfour Declaration was included in 
the provisions for the Holy Land’s rule, In recognition of 
Dr. Weizmann’s scientific contributions during World War I, 
the British government gave added backing to Zionist hopes 
and endorsed Zionism as a reasonable and humanitarian 
project. 

With this encouragement, enthusiastic Jewish settlers 
moved into Palestine. They brought about an amazing trans- 
formation in the Holy Land, benefiting Jews and Arabs 
alike. The Jewish pioneers have built thriving, modern com- 
munities out of what used to bé sand dunes; prosperous 
farm colonies on newly irrigated lands; growing industrial 
cooperatives, powerhouses, hospitals and universities. More 
than $500,000,000 has been spent since 1917 to restore the 
ancient fertility of the long-neglected soil. 


Arab League States Its Case 


These achievements and considerations are the basis of 
the Jewish claim to Palestine. The Arabs have a different 
story to tell, and speak their piece through the recently- 
formed Arab League, consisting of representatives of the 
seven Arab nations of the Middle East. Abdul Rahman 
Azzam Bey, the Secretary General of the League, is their 
most influential spokesman. The Arabs oppose Zionists’ argu- 
ments by pointing to long Arab possession of the Holy Land. 
They claim Palestine as their land by virtue of occupation. 
Since 638 A.D. when Palestine was invaded and settled by 
the followers of Caliph Omar, the Arabs have made up a 
majority of the Palestinian population. 

The Arabs, too, were given assurances of independence 
by the British in return for their participation on the Allied 
side in World War I. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
more recently Secretary Byrnes told the Arabs that no settle- 
ment would be made in Palestine without full regard for 
Arab rights, 

Palestine is holy ground to 300,000,000 Mohammedans 
(the religion of almost all Arabs) just as it is sacred to Jews 
and Christians. The Arabs, finding new unity in the forma- 





Monkmeyer 


A typical street in the Arab city of Jaffa. The Arabs 
have been building their houses like this for centuries. 
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tion of the Arab League, feel that Palestine would be a 
wedge into Arab power if it were placed under Jewish 
control. 

They fear that unless Jewish immigration into Palestine is 
restricted, the Jews will soon crowd the Arabs out of the 
country they regard as their own. The modern schools, hos- 
pitals, and scientific agriculture which the Jews brought to 
Palestine have done the Jews more good than the Arabs, 
according to the Arabs. The purchase of land by the Jews, 
the Arabs say, is slowly depriving them of any hope of em- 
ployment on the land. Jews outside Palestine are contribut- 
ing funds to aid their brethren in the purchase of land but 
the Arab is too poor to buy land for himself. 

Arab spokesmen also claim that the industries brought to 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


Rebellious JAVA is 
Holland's richest colony 





nese, and Madurese, each differing from the other in looks, 
temperament, and language. The name Indonesian is used 
to describe these different peoples. 

The greatest weakness of Holland’s colonial rule in Java 
was the lack of sufficient education and self-government. 
Only 5-10 per cent of the colonial budget went for educa- 








tion. The reason was that education was neither free nor = 
compulsory. Control of the government was in the hands 
of the Governor General appointed by the Dutch govern- 
ment, although local administration was carried on by a 
native civil service corps. The central government had a 
Volksraad, or People’s Council which had no real power. 
The first native political party was Budi Otomo, started 
in 1908 and followed by Sarikat Islam, a party that hoped 


to unite Moslems and make Java independent. During the shi 





Coloring batik tapestries with fruit dyes in Batavia. 








; tho 
1920s Javanese nationalists, influenced by the Russian revo- 
sm: 
‘ ; lution, rose against the Dutch in savage revolts. Although 
N the isle ot Java a legend warns that when a famous : : . Jav 
; : as the Dutch exiled most nationalists to a farming colony in : 
cannon in the old district of Batavia is brought together the 
ith sil ; D 1} wild Dutch New Guinea, they respected Sutomo, one of i 
Ww ano 2r similar Cannon ll soeraDal]é< utch rule ove! sa ° . rice 
* “ mers Prag-retien , “a whieh Java's greatest leaders. On his deathbed in 1941, Sutomo 
Java will end. As nationalist warfare flares from one end of ji ‘a in | 
spoke these guiding words to nationalists: “Beware of the 
Java to the other (see page 11), it looks as though the two mpi ; can 
2 he | ; ; Japanese! Fight for a better existence, for your rights, and 
cannons were about to be brought togethe1 ; em: Win Pert ee 
ce gp for a higher standard of living. But do this within the frame- 
Except for a brief British occupation in 1811, Java and work of the Dutch Empire.” cra 
Ol he ; A | 
the other islands of the Netherlands East Indies have been ee ' , fert 
: loday’s nationalist leaders pay little attention to Sutomo. 
Dutch ever since Dutch traders arrived in 1596. For years ae ; ss nor 
eae Vice president of the rebel “Indonesian government” is ; 
the East India Company ran things pretty much its own way, oe Ris 
ne smart Mohammed Hatta, a graduate of Amsterdam Univer- 
made Dutch fortunes from Java riches (see map). In 1832 ' AOR RR rac 
sity and a Jap collaborator. President is smooth Achmed : 
the Dutch set up a hated cultuur system, under which the ; os stru 
i Mes #: Soekarno, an engineering graduate of Bandoeng Technical 
natives became serfs for Dutch landlords. After the 1548 ae : n far 
University. He founded the National Indonesian Party which : 
Netherlands revolution, however, Dutch liberals began a ie al sa wol 
: the Dutch surpressed in 1929. He tried vainly for release 
system that has made the Dutch the best colonizers in the , Page Aw ; I 
from exile by offering to betray his associates. During the 
world. ; tow 
All Dutch colonial officials have had to take a five-year ber 
university course in Javanese dialects, customs, religion I 
(Moslem), and law. They bettered irrigation, constructed whi 
business districts in the cities, and so improved health and mo' 
general living conditions that the Javanese population Loc 
zoomed from tour million to 40 million. Java now is the tor 
most densely populated land on earth. tha: 
The Dutch cut down landowners’ plantations so that today Jav: 
three-fifths of Java's rich earth is held directly by native E 
farmers. Eurasians (native and white race mixtures) are bot: 
accepted as equals both in Java and the Netherlands by the 7,0 
Dutch. They went out of their way to respect and preserve (na 
native customs. Above all, they unified Java’s numerous E 
warring tribes and united the people under one government, etiaiaiil fel. 
, ati as canara SE ees ee , a : Sad dov 
Java's population today consists mostly of Javanese, Sunda- White fluid in cup is latex dripping from rubber tree. 
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war he ordered pictures of Roosevelt and Churchill burned 
in Batavia 

About the size of New York, Java is the richest of the 
Dutch East Indies and made the Dutch the Number Two 
traders of the world, vying only with the British. From the 
busy harbor of Batavia, principal port of the East Indies, 
ships sailed out loaded with palm oil for making soap, 
thousands of pounds of pepper, barrels and barrels of oil, 
smaller amounts of coffee, tea, tapioca, sugar, and rubber. 
Java produced a fifth of the Indies’ rubber, two-thirds of 
the peanuts and vegetable oils, three-fourths of the tea and 
rice. Uncle Sam bought $167,000,000 worth of Indies goods 
in 1940, mostly from Java. And 96 per cent of all our pepper 
came from there. 

Java has 125 volcanoes, many of them still with bubbling 
craters and hissing crevices. Ash blown from these volcanoes 
fertilizes the land so richly that every inch of the narrow 
north coast and steep southern mountains is cultivated. 
Rising 6,000 feet into the mountains, the rice sawahs (ter- 
raced fields) are supplied with water by bamboo pipes 
strung over the peaks. To cut his rice crop, the Javanese 
farmer uses a small knife, for he says that a heavy sickle 
would “hurt the gentle rice’s spirit.” 

From the rice-covered hills vendors trot down to the 
towns bearing orchids from the forests, sulfur cakes, cottee 
berries, spices, and tea leaves. 

In the villages, houses are made of woven bamboo mats, 
which are rolled up and carried on the head when the family 
moves. In front of most doors grows a mangosteen tree. 
Looking like a purplish orange but tasting like a combina- 
tion of peach and pineapple, the mangosteen is so delicious 
that Britain’s Queen Victoria once offered $50 for the first 
Java fruits. 

Each town has a specialty. Buitenzorg boasts marvelous 
botanical gardens, where a huge banyan tree once sheltered 
7,000 men together. Along the piers of Soerabaja are prahus 
(native boats) with carved prows and colored sails. 

Hardly anyone leaves Batavia without having eaten rysta- 
fel. Served by 20 waiters whose positions proudly are handed 
down from father to son, rystafel consists of a fantastic 
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is the most densely populated land in the world. 


mixture of rice, fried duck and chicken, 100-year-old eggs, 
sausage, fish hash and meat balls, fried bananas, potatoes, 
grated coconut, chutney, pickled cucumber and sauces! 

Batavia’s teeming pasars (bazaars) are a jumble of stalls 
selling conical hats, poisons, and tiger-whisker charms, 
Japanese hairnets, wood for cooking fires, trained fighting 
crickets, Javanese silver, tortoise shell work, and batik. 

Javanese women make gorgeously patterned batik cloth 
by squeezing beeswax over a drawn pattern and dipping 
the cloth into fruit dyes, The wax protects the pattern from 
the dye. Batik cloth is fashioned into sarongs, tucked around 
the waist or armpits, and into kilambis, or jackets. Men all 
wear a Moslem turban or fez. 


Why Javanese Men Wear Skirts 


According to a native story, the reason that Javanese men 
wear sarongs like women, while Sumatran males wear pants, 
is that the two islands competed in an animal fight. The 
Javanese tiger fought the Sumatran water buffalo — and lost. 
So the losers were forced to wear women’s skirts! 

Adat, or native etiquette, rules every situation. According 
to adat, a Sultan must carry a gold umbrella, his first wite 
a white one, his sons yellow ones. Under native etiquette 
rules, different dialects must be used when speaking with 
equals, with superiors, or with inferiors. 

Following their adat, the graceful, sensitive, talented 
Javanese are extremely courteous and cultured. They belong 
to the Malay race and have an ancient history. For centuries 
before they were invaded by the Moslems from whom they 
took their religion, the Javanese were ruled by the great 
Hindu Visayan kingdom. These Hindus left behind them in 
central Java amazing temple cities and Borobudur, a conical, 
carved temple that is considered one of the world’s greatest 
monuments ; 

From Djayabhaya, one of the Hindu period’s kings, comes 
a prophecy, which may be turning true today. The king 
wrote that white men would come one day to Indonesia, 
then for three years would be followed by yellow men. After 
this, the Indonesians would govern themselves. 
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China’s Civil War 


What Happened: It’s been a mighty 
short peace for the Chinese. ‘No sooner 
did the war with Japan end, than they 
began scrapping among themselves. For 
several weeks there has been heavy 
fighting between the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the troops of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The goal: possession of the indus- 
trial regions of North China, recently 
liberated from the Japanese. 

In the center of the cross-fire are some 
50,000 U. S. Marines. Their presence 
in Manchuria is fraught with the danger 
of our unintentional involvement in 
China’s family squabble. To avoid any 
“incidents,” both Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes and U. S Commander 
in China, Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, have simultaneously announced 
that our troops are being withdrawn 
and that all U. S. forces will be out of 
the country by early Spring. 

The sole ray of hope in an otherwise 
beclouded picture is the recent agree- 
ment between the Kuomintang and the 
Reds to call the Political Consultative 
Council into sessicn and allow this body 
to settle all outstanding issues of China’s 
undeclared civil war. Meantime, the 
fighting is progressing unabated 

What's Behind It: Neither side in the 
dispute is lily white. Among the backers 
of the Kuomintang are many reaction- 
aries with fascist leanings, Similarly, 
the Chinese Communists are the kind 
of “democrats” who believe that any- 
one opposed to them is a traitor. There 
is happily, hov-ever, a third side to the 
dispute —the rapidly growing Demo- 
cratic League, composed of Chinese 
liberals and intellectuals. It was through 











Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The Dragon’s Long Tail. 



















their eftorts that the deadlocked Reds 
and Nationalists have been forced to 
submit their differences to the Political 
Consultative Council. (The Council con- 
sists of representatives of all Chinese 
political parties.) If these truly demo- 
cratic elements prevail, a civil war may 
yet be averted. 


Atomic Bomb Control 


What Happened: Two of the Big 
Three — President Truman and Prime 
Minister Attlee — met “to discuss world 
affairs in the light — the terrible light — 
of the discovery ot atomic energy. 
They were joined :n their discussions by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Can- 
ada, the third partner to the atomic 
bomb secret. For six days, the three 
Chiefs of State weighed how best to 
tackle the problem of atomic energy. 

The result was a thousand-word state- 
ment proposing the creation of a United 
Nations Commission to control destruc- 
tive use of atomic energy. 

Overshadowing this statement is the 
announcement that the three nations, 
which alone possess the “know-how” of 
atomic bomb manufacture, would not 
share that knowledge until “it is pos- 
sible to devise effective, reciprocal, and 
enforceable safeguards acceptable to all 
nations.” This means that we wilk not 
reveal to other nations the technical 
processes in the manufacturing of 
atomic bombs until machinery can be 
‘set up to insure that these nations will 
not use the bombs in aggressive wars. 

In the preface to their statement, the 
three leaders declared flatly, “We are 
aware that the only complete protection 
for the civilized world from the de- 
structive use of scientific knowledge lies 
in the prevention of war, No system of 
safeguards that can be devised will of 
itself provide ar effective guarantee 
against production of atomic weapons 
by a nation bent on aggression. Nor.can 
we ignore the possibility of the develop- 
ment of other weapons, or of new meth- 
ods of warfare, which may constitute as 
great a threat to civilization as the mili- 
tary news of atomic energy.” 

What’s Behind It; The $64 question 
now is: Will Russia accept the decision 
of the Big Two without having been 
consulted in advance? 








Acme 


Clement Attlee addresses Congress. 


Dardanelles 


What Happened: The Dardanelles 
are again in the news, They are the 
connecting links between the Sea of 
Marmora and the Aegean Sea. Russia, 
both under the Czars and the Soviets, 
has been coveting the Turkish Straits. 
Under the Montreux Convention of 
1936, the League of Nations authorized 
Turkey to fortify the Dardanelles and 
to close them if Turkey should be at war. 
In peacetime the League guaranteed 
free commerce through the Straits. 

The Soviet Union has been clamoring 
for a revision in her favor of the Mon- 
treux Convention and for the right to 
establish military bases on the Darda- 
nelles. Recently the United States Gov- 
ernment sent a note to Turkey proposing 
that the Black Sea powers — Russia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Romania — be 
permitted to mové warships through 
the Straits at all times. 

What’s Behind It: The Dardanelles 
are one of the sorest spots on the face 
of Europe. It is doubtful that London 
will accept the American plan which 
grants privileges to Russia and her sat- 
ellites (Bulgaria and Romania) while 
excluding the British. The latter feel 
that the Eastern Mediterranean is as 
much their sphere of influence as it is 
Russia’s and they do not want Russian 
warships in the Mediterranean. And so 
long as the world is divided into spheres 
of influence, there will be “sore spots.” 
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Evening News 


Out of the East. 


New Java Premier * 


What Happened: The unrecognized 
rebel Indonesian Republic has a: new 
Premier and with him a new hope for 
peace. To be sure, Achmed Soekarno is 
still “President” but the new Premier 
Sutan Sjahrir, a moderate Socialist, now 
holds the reins of power. He is deter- 
mined to put a halt to hostilities. His 
views are more apt to be respected 
within and outside the country because 
of his record as a non-collaborationist. 
The British had previously launched a 
full-scale atatck on Indonesian forces 
after the latter turned down an ulti- 
matum to surrender their arms. 

In 1942 Queen Wilhelmina offered 
Indonesia equal partnership in govern- 
ment as a dominion in the Netherlands 
commonwealth. Last month, the offer 
was renewed. But Soekarno was hold- 
ing out for complete independence. 

What’s Behind It: Much of the 
trouble in Indonesia is attributable to 
Japanese intrigue. However there can 
be no doubt that there is a strong and 
sincere desire on the part of a majority 
ot the Indonesians for independence. 
Perhaps the Dutch (and the British) 
need to be reminded that the Atlantic 
Charter is also a Pacific Charter. 
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Palestine Simmers 


What Happened: A new postscript 
to the Palestine story was written by 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin when 
he announced in Commons an agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Britain to form jointly a committee of 
inquiry into the whole problem of Eu- 
ropean Jews and the Holy Land. This 
move is in effect a rejection of the recom- 
mendation made to Prime Minister 
Attlee by President Truman on August 
31 that immediate permission be granted 
for the admission of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine. 

The Foreign Secretary later explained 
to corespondents that Palestine is to be- 
come a trustee state of the United Na- 
tions Organization. Eventually it will 
acquire self-government status as a 
Palestinian and not Jewish state. He de- 
clared that the British intend to main- 
tain the present monthly quota of 1,500 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine, despite 
the limits set by the 1939 White Paper. 
He further stressed that Palestine alone 
cannot provide a haven for all Jewish 
refugees. 

As was to be expected, the Bevin 
statement displeased both the Jews and 
the Arabs. Palestinian Jews responded 
by calling a general strike. The Arabs, 
too, voiced their disapproval. 

What’s Behind It: Most observers 
feel that this is a makeshift solution that 
only delays the final solution of the dif- 
ficult Palestine problem. There is no call 
for further inquiries, the facts are well 
established. What is urgently needed is 
a prompt decision on how best to rescue 
the surviving Jews of Europe. 








Auto Strike Threat 


What Happened: Heavy, heavy hangs 
over the head of the automobile indus- 
try the threat of an industry-wide strike. 
Battle lines stiffened in Detroit as the 
Ford Motor Company made a surprise 
counter-attack on the United Automo- 
bile Workers. Not only did the com- 
pany reject the union’s demand for a 
30 per cent wage increase, but it also 
asked the UAW to agree to 31 modifica- 
tions in its contract. This is necessary 
to give management as much security as 
the union gets, Ford officials maintained, 

In its negotiations with General 
Motors, another of the Big Three of the 
auto industry, the union stood firm. It 
rejected a counter proposal by the com- 
pany for wage increases of 10 per cent 
fo. GM’s 350,000 hourly workers, Such 
an increase had already been granted 
to 70,000 salaried employees. The union 
also condemned counter proposals by 
the Chrysler Corporation as tending to 
destroy collective bargaining. 

Conditions were approaching the ex- 
plosive stage in the steel industry too. 
United States Steel has refused to re- 
sume negotiations on the $2-a-day in- 
crease asked by the United Steel Work- 
ers until the OPA grants price increases. 

What’s Behind It: The Ford lineup 
with the other two companies may foil 
the UAW’s “divide and conquer” plan 
It looks like a fight to the finish between 
“big unions” and “big business.” A wide- 
spread strike in the steel industry would 
halt automobile production as effectively 
as strikes in the factories themselves. The 
public may have to wait a long time for 
those new cars. 
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London prep school students return to classes after having been evacuated 
during war. They now wear gray suits instead of top hats and black robes. 


















Senate Approves UNO 


What Happened: Congress went one 
more step in the direction of ful] par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
United Nations Organization. By unani- 
mous vote, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved a bill granting 
America’s representative on the Security 
Council the right to vote the use of 
American troops to enforce peace with- 
out specific Congressional consent. The 
bill also provides that Congress shall 
give its approval to UNO agreements 
on the size and types of armed forces, 
their degree of readiness, and their 
locations by passing a law or joint reso- 
lution rather than by a treaty. 

Other sections of the bill set up the 
rules by which the President will ap- 
point our representative to the Security 
Council, the five American delegates to 
the General Assembly, and _ officials 
needed for other UNO agencies. 

Progress has also been made in clear- 
ing the way for the first full-dress meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. The exec- 
utive committee of the UNO prepara- 
tory commission adjourned in London 
after planning a session of the 51 na- 
tions for early in 1946. 

What’s Behind It: This bill represents 
a victory for the Administration and a 
defeat for those who wished to cripple 
the UNO by reservations. 

Senator Tom Connally, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, pre- 
dicted that the Senate would follow the 
lead of his group and pass the bill. It 
would then go to the House for ap- 
proval. 





Press Association 


Cordell Hull 









Harris-Ewing 


Two members of Pearl Harbor investigating committee interview Captain 
Alwin D. Kramer (center), a naval staff officer during Pearl Harbor attack. 


Military Training 

What Happened: General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower warned 
Congressmen that America must train 
its youth because there would be no 
time to prepare if the country were 
attacked again. Home from his duties 
in Germany for a brief visit, America’s 
foremost soldier told the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that compulsory 
military training was necessary to pre- 
serve peace. 

We must train 18- and 19-year-olds 
“to avert World War III, not re-fight 
World War II,” the General said. His 
warning was similar to the previous tes- 
timony of Secretary of War Patterson. 

What’s Behind It: New techniques in 
atomic, electronic, and aerial warfare 
have convinced military men that we 
must never be caught unprepared again. 
But these same techniques make a 
trained manpower reserve unnecessary, 
the other side argues. 


Nobel Peace Prize 


What Happened: Cordell Hull, the 
“father” of the United Nations Organi- 
zation, won the 1945 Nobel Peace Prize 
for his efforts. The former U. S. Secre- 
tary of State was chosen by the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment as the person who did the most to 
preserve the peace of the world. 

What’s Behind It: The 74-year-old 
statesman is the eighth American to 
receive the peace prize since the first 
annual award was made in 1901. He set 
the pattern by which the nations of the 
world could work together against ag- 
gression. It is now up to the nations to 
live by this pattern for peace. 








Pearl Harbor 


What Happened: The year’s biggest 
Congressional show opened as the joint 
Senate-House committee investigating 
the Pearl Harbor attack began public 
hearings, The first item entered in the 
record was a 253-page copy of Japanese 
diplomatic messages intercepted be- 
tween July 1 and Dec. 8, 1941. 

For the story of what was going on in 
Washington during that period, Rear- 
Admiral T. B. Inglis, chief of the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, and Col. Bernard 
Thielen of the War Department’s gen- 
eral staff, were called to the witness 
chair. Before the hearings finish at the 
end of the year, 48 witnesses are slated 
to be questioned on the events leading 
up to the Dec. 7, 1941, disaster. Among 
them will be Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, and former Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson. But com- 
mittee members stated that the “dyna- 
mite” will be in the story of Capt. Alwin 
D. Kramer, Naval Intelligence Officer 
who delivered decoded Japanese mes- 
sages to the White House the night of 
Dec. 6, 1941. 

President Truman has directed that 
any member of a Government agency 
may volunteer any information on the 
Pearl Harbor affair to the committee. 
Republican members have charged that 
witnesses have been threatened and 
Government records destroyed to pre- 
vent the disclosure of the whole truth. 

What’s Behind It: The investigation 
was supposed to determine exactly who 
was responsible for the disaster, and to 
what degree. Because it is disintegrating 
into a political squabble the inquiry is 
losing importance. 
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Know what the railroads are doing — now that the 
war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country — more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
—1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 
December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
several months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
and although the job of handling so many in such 
a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 
roads tackle. with enthusiastic determination. Still 
‘in their fighting togs, they will keep right on —as 
they have done straight through the war — provid- 
ing 97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 


Plans for the future? Yes —the release of material 
which could not be had during the war has 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
program of improvements all along the line, 
including new locomotives, new and better 

cars and trains and more of them. They 
are looking ahead, and working with 
foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient opera- 
tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bring- 
ing these young men 
back home. 


MERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS — 





























The discharged veteran wears 
this emblem. Remember his 


service and honor him. 








































Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc 


Airline pilot brushes up on his instrument flying in the Link trainer. 
The device in foreground is used to chart the course that the Link “flies.” 


LINK TRAINER 


HEY called him a dreamer. 

They said his invention was 
a toy —a nice thing to look at 
and play with, but that it 
couldn’t teach anybody on the 
ground to fly. 

Ed Link’s Instrument Flying 
Trainer was scoffed at by “seat- 
of-the-pants” flyers in aviation’s 
early days. 

Today the Link Trainer has | 
proved its value as an aviation | 
training device. Thousands of 
lives and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been saved by 
the Link Trainer — for it trains 
airmen to fly by _ instrument 
without leaving the ground. 

Edwin A. Link attended 
Lindsay Institute in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. After graduat- 
ing, he went to Binghamton, | 
New York. While working there, 
23-year-old Ed Link learned to 
fly. 

He also began tinkering with 
an idea which had been run- 
ning through his mind. The re- 
sult was the Link Trainer —a 
small aircraft-like device which 
behaved like an airplane but 
didn’t leave the ground. The 
original Link Trainer was oper- 
ated by means of organ bel- 
lows. A “joystick” in the cock- 
pit controlled the intake and 
outgo of air in the bellows, en- | 





abling the trainer to move in 
simple banks and turns. 

Link started a flying school 
and had an opportunity 
to test his new invention. The 
1929 increased 
competition among flying school 
Ed Link used his 
the cost of 


soon 
depression of 


operators. 
trainer to 
learning to fly 
As a primary 
the hoodless 


reduce 


flight device, 
trainer was very 
satisfactory. And the students 
liked it. But Link wasn’t satis- 
fied with his invention. He de- 
termined to improve it. 

His first step was to add a 
hood to the trainer, so that a 
student was forced to “fly on 


instruments” when the hood 
was closed. Then he installed 
aircraft instruments in the 


trainer, and added a radio for 


training in radio range orienta- 
tion é 

His students’ flying ability, 
after instruction in the new 


trainer, surprised even Link. He 
found that the average time his 
students spent flying with an 


instructor before soloing was 
reduced to 3% hours. 
But instrument flying was 


not yet generally accepted as 
part of aviation. Many veteran 
pilots refused to try so-called 
“blind flying.” 








In order to win more busi- 
ness, Ed Link turned to 
only market that showed an in- 
terest in his device. He sold his 
trainer to carnivals, 
turn sold rides in the trainer to 
their customers for 25 cents 


Then, in 1934 the Army 
took over all air mail flights 
from the civilian airlines. The 


number of wrecked Army planes 
from coast to coast were grim 


reminders of the need for in- 
strument flight training. The 
Army was confronted with a 


problem. Ed Link had the an- 
swer. 


He hopped into his plane, | 


flew through a blizzard to 
Newark, and demonstrated his 
trainer to a group of Army of- 
ficers. The officers were 
pressed, and asked Link to 
train a group of pilots. 

The results were good. It was 
discovered that the flying time 
required to train a pilot could 
be reduced 50% through the 
use of a Link Trainer. 


Army Adopts Trainer 


The Army ordered several 
trainers for immediate delivery 
and adopted Link instruction for 
all pilots. Stepped-up 
and Navy flight training pro- 


grams called for many more 
Link Trainers. 
Foreign governments and 


civilian airlines also discovered 


the value of the trainer, and | 


orders piled into Link’s small 
plant. The Link Training sys- 
tem, begun in a dusty organ 
factory, was finally established. 

Link’s latest development is 
a Model 45 Instrument Flying 


the | 


which in | 


im- | 


Army 
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| Trainer which, according to 
pilots, “flies more like an air- 
plane than an airplane does.” 

It is equipped with an air- 
loaded control system, trim tab 
controls, engine instruments and 
their controls, and built-in lon- 
gitudinal, lateral, and directional 
| stability. 

The new Link Trainer fits 
smoothly into the modern 
method of teaching instrument 
flying by the full panel system. 

Power effect on longitudinal 
stability been added. A 
| complete change in design of 
the air speed system enables 
pilots to practice climbs and 

descents exactly as in a modern 
| airplane. 


Many 





has 


other valuable train- 


ing devices are produced by Ed 
Link and his associates. 





New U. S. Navy pilotiess plane is 


Press Association 


the jet-propelled Gargoyle. It carries 


a 1,000-pound armor-piercing bomb, can do better than 600 m.p.h. 
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Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s 
highest air routes can be simulated in this modern 
high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright 
engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems... 


The little rooms where new worlds are made: 


All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly in a room... 


at his work table . .. thinking. 


So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches ot a 
machine that would enable men to fly. 
And so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 


where scientists and engineers 
work unceasingly, in single- 
minded dedication to the 


He's watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose 
changing color patterns determine the strength 
of materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone 
engine... another assurance of reliability devel- 
oped by the kind of research that is helping the 
airplane to remake transportation while creating 
vast opportunities for you in the new age of 
trade, travel and communication. 


ast SG Nite  Ghaand- Wicd 


One of literally hundreds of experiments inspired by 
Curtiss -Wright’s constant search for perfection, and 
designed to insure smoother flight in luxurious trans- 
ports such as the Curtiss Commando. 


Incredible stresses test the stamina of 
Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
test cell every type of propeller vibration 
can be duplicated—to assure the dependa- 
bility of the Curtiss variable pitch revers- 
ible propellers that provide new freedom 
from noise, new braking features for trans- 
port planes. 
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cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 
search for new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits ot faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 

For future developments of the air age, whatever form they may 

take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Curtissse Wright 


AIRPLANES + ENGINES ¢ PROPELLERS 
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D eiaabs a good name; ‘twill be a good reign,” said the old 
grandfather of Stephen, son of Earl Markham, when 

King John succeeded Richard to the English throne in 1199. 

“Our glorious Richard the Lion Hearted—” began 
Stephen. 

“Humph! He fooled you, too, did he? Never came home 
but twice in ten years, and then to bleed us for money!” 

Stephen started to argue, but his gentle mother shook her 
head at him, and smiled at her father 

Years passed, and the weak and wicked John brought 
shame to England. Grandsir started many arguments with 
his chant, “John’s a good name; ‘twill be a good reign.” 

Then Stephen's lifelong friend, Tom, lost his home because 
he couldn't pay the huge relief (inheritance tax) the greedy 
king demanded. That time, Stephen and grandsir quarreled 
Stephen's mother wept, and made him promise he wouldn't 
quarrel with grandsir. After that, at every new cruelty and 
injustice, Stephen pretended not to hear his grandsir’s chant 

In 1215, Stephen's father died. Stephen remembered how 
Tom had lost his home and he knew he'd lose his home. too. 
For the reliefs were heavier than ever. Again grandsir mut- 
tered, “John’s a good name; ‘twill be a good reign.” 

Stephen forgot his promise. “Grandsir!” he shouted 

He got no further, for there was a thunder of hoofs in the 
court, and a group of his father’s friends were there 
“Stephen, Earl Markham, you belong with us, now. We're 


“JOHN’S A GOOD NAME 


Text by Jean Lee Latham 
Drawing by Samuel Nisenson 








riding on a religious pilgrimage. Your father rode on such a 
pilgrimage with us last November.” 

“I'm not in a saintly mood,” said Stephen, but he went. 

The “pilgrimage” ended in a meeting of nobles on the 
Thames River. 

“What shrine is this?” asked Stephen. 

‘A future shrine,” said a friend of his father. 

Then a man in front of him moved, and he saw King John 
with a handful of followers. He heard the words that were 
being read and if at the time of his death his heir shall 
be of full age, and owe a relief, he shall have his inheritance 
by the ancient relief — that is to say, the heir or heirs of an 
earl, for the whole earldom, by a hundred pounds.” 

Grandsir was at the gate when Stephen dashed up and 
Hung himself from his horse, shouting, “Grandsir — a Charter 
— our ancient rights — we'll keep our home! You were right 
about King John! He zs turning out to be a good King!” 

“Bah!” rasped grandsir, “I never said he'd be a ‘good king. 
| knew he'd be such a bad king that Englishmen would be 
men again! And speak for their rights!” 


King John, one of the most infamous of English kings, did 
have one of the most famous reigns. The Magna Carta, which 
his outraged people forced him to sign, was a turning point 
in history, for it was the basis of the future law of England. 


Next Week: Marco Millions 
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Floating Shift, Touch Selec- 
tor, Piano Key Action, All- 





around Frame, One-stroke 
Ribbon Reverse, Full Stan- 
dard Height and Width 
Keyboard, Back Spacer, 


Two-color Ribbon, etc., etc. 
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HE fast, sturdy portable typewriter pic- 
tured here—Smith-Corona ‘‘Clipper,” com- 
plete with carrying case—is now on display at 
your dealer’s. For student, writer, or business 
man or woman, there’s no more practical 
Christmas gift—nor one more welcome. 
The immediate supply is of course extremely 
limited, but production should increase rapidly 
over the next few months, and orders may be 










placed now. Price $54.50 plus taxes. Other 
Smigh-Corona portable models—“‘Sterling” and 
“Silent’’—will also be available soon. Ask your 
dealer for illustrated folder. 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 








(Conclusion) 


EPHANIAH POST swung south 
along the hills to the west of Lake 
Champlain. Most folks would have shuf- 
fled through the late fall dust of the 
coach trail, or skirted the shore line. But 
not Zeph Post, who'd fit Injuns and 
French and British before there had 
been road or settler hereabouts. Up here 
there was most always a cool air sighing 
through the pines, and deer trails for 
such as knew how to use them. No 
easier walking than deer trails, if you'd 
learned how to slide your feet, and not 
stomp, the way settlers did 
Old Man Post stooped low to run his 
sixty-pound pack of choice pelts be- 
neath an overhanging bough, swung his 
leather-covered legs lightly over a fallen 
tree, his ancient joints and thin stringy 
muscles as supple as ever from hard use 
He’d admire to see the man down in 
Cold Brook, where he was heading, who 
could match him, pace for pace. for a 


a3 ~~ 
ob g 


night and a day. Eyes hadn’t blurred 
any either, as they might have done if 
he’d stayed around here. He'd match 
anyone at shooting, once Gam had cut 
new rifling to the old barrel. 

"Twas the rifle brung him, much as 
anything. There were gunsmiths 
aplenty, but only one Gam Reed to these 
parts. The rifle had started to throw off, 
till now it shot all round Robin Hood’s 
barn. Thicker patches didn’t remedy it, 
after a while, for the rifling was wore 
out. A ball that misses is a ball lost, that 
can’t be melted down and recast. Losing 
a ball a day for a year meant close to an 
extra five pounds of lead to be bought 
and cached and carried atop of the 
flints and traps and powder and salt and 
meal and suchlike. A hunter that wasn’t 
fixing to be a packhorse just had to have 
the rifling freshened when it got that- 
1-way. 

Anyways, he’d been aiming to back- 
trail ever since he’d had word through 
another hunter, and then Peddler, who 



























“Seems like I could 
carry that pack a 
ways,” Viney offered. 


as 


Layy 
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had dropped in at Fort Ticouderoga and 
left a message. Dan’l and the little girl, 
they were real Posts and fit for some- 
thing better than settlers and farmers. 
He'd ought to’ve took them with him 
and learned them the woods, he knowed 
that now. But all he’d been fit for was 
to take himself off alone with his sorrow. 
Ma’‘d used to say, “Zeph, you’re no bet- 
ter than a wild critter, taking your hurts 
off to lick them.” Poor Ma, she hadn’t 
ought to’ve married him, nor him her. 
That was truth. 

Old Man Post swung over a couple 
of small ridges, and came out atop 
Mount Diameter Hadn't a_ thing 
changed, not the deer yard in the hol- 
low, nor the runways, nor the drinking 
holes. He swung down the hillside, the 
view in front blanketed by leaves. He 
couldn’t look to find the farm the same 
though; he had the sense to know that. 
Ploughland would be grassed over, 
berry bushes spreading about the pas- 
ture, sumach and popple would be head- 
high already, and deer would have 
come down for the frosted apples. Only 
cleared spot would be where the ashes 
of the cabin and barn had salted the 
ground so naught would grow for four- 
five years, And it wasn’t as long as that, 
was it? Didn’t seem so. 

No settler would covet that ridge- 
land, not when he could huddle with 
the other hairless. mice down in the set- 
tlement, And Zeph Post would as soon 
have it that way: the place abandoned 
and going back to what it had been 
when first he’d scouted it with Roger’s 
Rangers. 

He came out through the last belt of 
tangled wild grape vines, which always 
flourish on the edge of a clearing, .. . 
and jerked up his rifle the way a hunter 
does first off when surprised. And stared. 

Smooth grazed grass right to where 
he stood, and right down over the curve 
of the land. A well-fenced vegetable 
patch with beans and roots and squash 
aplenty. The new feller had built him 
his house and barn tucked in close to 
the corner of the cleariny, for shelter. 
Bigger than Zeph’s, it was, and likely 
the feller had two-three growed sons to 
help him, No smoke from the stone and 
clay chimney; but sled tricks and corn 
trash at the barn door, where hens were 
pecking, coupled with shouts down over 
the brow of the land, showed corn wis 
being brought in The 
woodshed was half filled with last year’s 
wood, which showed the feller was fore- 


open-ended 


(Continued on page 20) 
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New Keds 
Basketball 
Bulletin 


“Individual and 
Team Offense” 


Sprinc A SURPRISE on rival teams with these fast, 
exciting “Offense” Plays! They'll help give you the 
advantage at the first whistle... help you score 
from any part of the court. 

Yes—this new, Official Keds Bulletin, written by 
John Lawther, famous coach of Pennsylvania State 
College, is packed with all the inside tricks. Feints, 
fakes, pivot and team-set-ups, plays for special situa- 


“Kedse 


ECG. Vv. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Serving Through Science 





Hey, Fellows! Learn College-Star 
Plays. Up Scores for You and 
Your Team! 


The Shoe of Champions 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenve ¢ Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 





















tions are described and 
illustrated by over 50 Sr 
diagrams and 100 won- 

derful action pictures, posed for by college stars. 
Send today for your free copy of Keds Official Bulletin 
No. 10—‘‘Basketball—Individual and Team Offense.” Tell 
the other players on your team to write in too. Fill out 
coupon completely. 
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Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN 
No. 10, “Basketball—individual and Team Offense”, 
by John Lowther. 
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ZZ Full-Color 
Portraits: of 


RCA VICTOR 


Recording Artists 


FULL SET, ONLY 


OF 


N Z 


HESE magnificent color portraits are 

reproductions of fine paintings by leading 
American artists. The pictures are printed 
on durable, coated paper, which is highly 
varnished to protect the surface and to bring 
out the brilliance of the coloring. The over- 
all size of each sheet is 10 x 12%, inches, and 
the picture area of each portrait measures 
9 x 11 inches. Pin them up as they are—the 
finish is dust-resistant—or frame them for 
lasting beauty. 


SINGERS, CONDUCTORS, INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Each set contains portraits of the following 
world-famous RCA Victor Artists: Marian 
Anderson, Sir Thomas Beecham, Richard 
Crooks, Arthur Fiedler, Eugene Goossens, 
Viadimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, Allan Jones 
Alexander Kipnis, Serge Koussevitzky, Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Dorothy Maynor, Lauritz 
Melchior, James Melton, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Pierre Monteux, Jan Peerce, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Leopold Stokowski, Gladys Swarthout, 
John Charles Thomas, Arturo Toscanini. 


GET YOUR SET TODAY. This beautiful set of 
color portraits is brought to you by RCA 
Victor for only fifty cents. Available now, 
for a limited time only, at your RCA Victor 
Record Dealer’s—or send fifty cents per set 
and your order to Dept. 38V, The Education 
Division, RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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f 
Young’‘un 
(Continued from page 18) 


handed to a fault. Didn’t anvone down 
to the settlement answer to that, unless 
‘twas Eph Birdsell, But Eph had Den’s 
farm, and wasn’t so much as married, 
let alone having growed sons to help. 
Must be a stranger had took it up. 

Old Man Post turned off up the trail, 





a mite hurried. Hadn’t cal'lated to find 
no changes of that sort, he hadn't. 
Could be there was others he hadn’t 
reckoned on. 

He could see no change in the coach 
trail when he came upon it. But Eph 
looked to’ve cleared a few rod further 
into the woodlot on Den Birdsell’s old 
farm. Down the hill and into the huddle 
of houses about Co]d Brook he shuffled, 


|his legs doing naught for themselves, 


but only as they were bid, and that 
grudgingly. If he let himself turn about, 
his stride would lengthea of its own ac- 
cord, and the old-age weariness drop 
from his shoulders and his loins. He was 
sore tempted. 

A few folks called greetings, and he 
answered, Little’uns came running out, 


backed 


stopped and up; mistrusting 
they remembered the long thin man 
with the rifle and the stained white 
beard 

Could be he would have walked 


straight through the settlement and out 
the other side, and so swung off back 
into the hills, only for the needs of the 
rifle, And Gam Reed’s big doors were 
open and a tapping of metal showed he 


}was at work. Gam would know where 


‘ 


'the Post little’uns were at, and while 
|Gam worked on the rifle Zeph Post 
would go see them. Gam would likely 
set other tasks aside and see to fresh- 
ening the rifling, just for old times’ sake 
Old Man Post turned off past the big 
and shuffled in through the 
double doors. 
Gam Reed was filing a part under 
'the window. The tapping came from a 
likely young woman, her back turned 
toward the door, forging what looked to 
|be a scissors blade. Gam glanced up 
|over his spectacles, set down the file, 
|took two long paces, and grabbed Old 
| Man Post’s thin dark fingers in a true 
smith’s grip. Old Man Post 
the hurt, and did his best to 
His Adam’s apple made a 
trips before he could speak. 
“Mighty good to see you, Gam.’ 
There was a clatter of dropped tongs 
and hammer, And the woman had her 
arms about Old Man Post, pack, rifle, 
hunting bag, horr and all. And kissing 
his cheek she was, he could feel it 
| through his beard, 


maple, 


welcomed 
grip back. 


good tew 






“Pa! Oh, Pa!” "Twas his own Young- 
‘un pressing tight against him. 

He’d have knowed her. before, but 
tor his eyesight being kind of dimmed 
from the force of Gam’s hardshake. Old 
Man Post freed his hand and wiped the 
damp from his eyes with a greasv buck- 
skin sleeve. 

His Young’un was worth a sight to 
see. As upstanding a woman as ever a 
father took pride in. Someone had done 
a fine job in rearing her in the last years. 
Likely “twas Gam and Mary Reed. 
Could have been her own pa, only he 
hadn't been fitted to 
young uns, no more than he was to 
farming. He’d been better out the way. 

“Young’un, there’s no call...” 

“To bite my nails, Pa?” She laughed, 
still holding him close. 


nowise 


He laughed too, the best he remem- 
bered how. There wa’n’t much laughter 
up in the north woods, nor use for it. 
“No call to squeeze the livin’ lights 
out’n your pa.” Then he turned to Gam 
Reed, and high time, for his sight was 
dimming again. “I brought along the 
gun to have it freshened. Ain’t 
barrel but a Gam Reed would 
lasted this long.” 


inother 
have 


Gunsmith tock the firearm and set it 
in the big while Viney 
helped the old man slip the shoulder 
straps of his pack and hang his bag and 
horn. She had the bullet mold out of the 
bag before Old Man Post remembered 
that it would need altering along with 
the bore of the gun. She found him a 
seat on an upturned powder keg, and 
him another hug, just to make 
sure he was real. 

“Tis the finest thing ever, Pa, your 
coming.” She took another good look at 
him. “Id got to fearing maybe you 
wouldn't.” 

Lucky he was he didn’t have to an- 
swer right then, Gunsmith saved him. 
Cunsmith knocked out the pins that 
held barrel to stock, unscrewed the tang 
anc breech-plug, and was squinting 
dewn the bore. 


wood vise. 


gave 


“Smooth-worn, but naught else amiss.” 
He scraped out the shoulder of fouling 
that had formed at the bottom of the 
breech, passed a wad of tow through 
once or twice, and set eye to the muzzle 
end. 

“Muzzle not belled by the ramrod, no 
pitting . 

“Don’t burn but the best canister 
powder. Regou Andrews and Wilkes, 
when I can get it, or Edinburgh . . .” 
"Twas a way of telling Gam how he’d 
prospered, and how well his pelts had 
sold, 

Gunsmith nodded. 
long run, it do so.” 


Then began what Old Man Post had 


“It pays in the 


rearing 
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dreaded. Neighbors came hurrying in, 
led by little Cicero from across the way. 
Some gripped his hand, some clapped 
him on the back, some welcomed him 
home, and all wanted to know how he 
had fared. "Twas worse than what he’d 
dreaded, for he'd reckoned on re- 
proaches, not welcome. 

“Don’t reckon to stay over-long,” he 
wanted to say, “account of fixing up my 
wintering, and setting out my trap 
lines.” But he swallowed two-three times 
and gave news of the north, and the 
price of pelts, and answ -red to questions 
was the elk gone for good the way folks 
said, and would the wolves come down 
bad this winter. 

Gam Reed was fitting the barrel to 
the rifling bench and aligning it with 
the slide. Then he ran the grooving rod 


into the bore. Without waiting to be | 


told Young’un held the pcint of an awl 
to the hickory rod to mark the twist of 
the teeth as Gam drew the slide. Then 
Gam pushed back the slide and set in 
the cutting teeth. Young’un went back 
to cherrying out the molc¢ so it would 
cast the larger ball that would be 
needed 

“Where’s Dan’l at?” asked Old Man 
Post. 


“Up to the farm, Pa, I cal'late.” | 


Young’un didn’t say which farm, and no- 
body else thought to tell. Seemed pa 


was expected to know where his own 


son hired out. 

The Miller 
Man Post misremembered, offered to 
run and tell Dan’ll his pa was back, but 
Old Man Post said no call to. Likely 
Dan’! was busy with fall chores, and 
he'd go find the boy himself, soon as 
his rifle was fixed. 

He’d do just that. Go see Dan’, act- 
ing innocent, like he was fixing to stop. 


Then walk right out the valley, taking | 


Dan’l with him if D..n’l was willing. An 


old wolf like Zeph Post wasn’t to be 


trapped that easy. 

There hadn’t been anything so joyful 
as Pa’s home-coming since Viney could 
remember. And ’twasn’t only for pa 
himself she was glad, but for Dan’l and 
herself too. If Pa would stop but a week 
‘twould cure Dan’l of his Pa-this and Pa- 
that. Pa didn’t measure up to twelve 
feet high and six broad, nor the kind 
that could raise every chick of a setting 
and every seed corn in a hill, the way 
Dan’l remembered. 

Only Pa didn't seem like he was 
happy 

He was shifting around on the empty 
keg, looking this way and that, but 
mostly at Gunsmith who was reaching 
well forward with his strong arms to 
make long steady pulls of the rifling 
(Continued on page 23) 
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WILMER — GET TO 
SLEEP. RIGHT NOW !! 
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boy, whose name Old 





a eaeaaes IF YOU DONT GET 
TO SLEEP IMMEDIATELY, NO 


FOR BREAKFAST /// 








NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 























DREAM UP the very best-tasting whole 
wheat breakfast in the world! That's 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat—the deli- 
cious, nutritious cereal that’s full of 
the natural wheat flavor. Good hot or 
cold! Be sure the family orders 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — the origi- 
nal Niagara Falls product. 
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ART AWARDS 


These are pictures of 





four of the many prize- 
winning entries in last 
year’s SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS. YOU may be a 
winner THIS year! 











POSTER PHOTOGRAPHY WATER COLOR SCULPTURE 


The Nation’s Greatest High School Art Contest! 
{| ()?() IN NATIONAL 70 ART SCHOLARSHIPS 
9 Um PRIZES (For High School Seniors Only) 


AND IN ADDITION: 21 CLASSIFICATIONS 
4 SPECIAL AWARDS YOU CAN ENTER! 


The George H. Clapp Award 


No matter what phase of art you are most in- 


The Ingersoll Art Award terested in, there is a place for you in SCHOL- 
The Collier’s Art Award ASTIC ART AWARDS. Enter ANY or ALL of the 
The Martin B. Leisser Award following: 


Oils; Water Color & Tempera; Crayon, Charcoal, 


AND 4 SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS Chalk, & Pastels; Art Directors Club of New York 
Award; Drawing Ink, Black; Drawing Inks, Col- 


Ansco Photographic Award ered; Cartooning; Pencil Drawing; Linoleum 
Strathmore Paper Co. Award Block Printing; Prints; General Design; Mechani- 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. Award cal Drawing & Design; Costume Design; Fashion 


Illustration; Posters & Advertising Art; Sculpture; 
Textile Decoration; Ceramics & Ceramic Sculp- 
ture; Handcraft; Needlework & Weaving, and 


American Lead Pencil Co. Award 


(Be sure to fill in square on your entry blank provided for 
eligibility for SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS!) Photography. 


35 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


If you live in one of the regions listed in the Art Awards 
Rules Booklet, your entries must be sent to the regional co- 
sponsor. Ask your teacher for the official SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS Rules Booklet containing detailed instructions. No 
entry fees or charges of any kind. 
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Young’un 
(Continued) 


slide. Few there were could draw the 
rifling rod through a_ forty-eight-inch 
barrel in one stroke, and smooth, like 
cutting butter. But that wasn’t what 
caught Pa’s notice. All Pa wanted was 
to lay hands on his rifle again and light 
out, away from all these fciks and their 
chatter. You couldn’t blame him, not 
being used to such in the woods. Maybe 
she could help. 

She made excuse to cleave a way 
through the throng and set the lead ladle 
on the forge. And passing Pa she whis- 
pered, “Want we should come _ back 
when Uncle Gam’s finished the freshen- 
ing?” 

But Pa as Dan’, “I 
cal’late to stay put.” And sat there, lean- 
thin 
knees, raising first one hand and then 
the other like a horse that’s itching to 
go. Gunsmith made cut after cut till he 
had all eight scored out, resharped the 
teeth, set them up a shade with packing, 
and went to cutting again. And stil] Pa 
didn’t shift nor speak, except to answer. 

Till Simpkin Higgins came in with 


said, obstinate 


ing forward, fingers spread on 


Amy. Then Pa stood up and reached for 
his pack of pelts, and said, proud as a | 


turkey, “Sim Higgins, I cal’late to be 
owing you all these years for seed and 
suchlike. I aim to pay.” He carried the 
pack to a workbench, loosed the fasten- 
ing, and spread last winter’s pelts. Big 
and prime they were, as folk’s faces 
showed; beaver and marten and such- 
like. Pa had a right to pride himself. 

But Sim Higgins hadn’t much as set 
hand to them when Cicero Ditch called 
out, “’Tis paid in full, Zep Post.” And 
told how at that first harvest Sim was 
part paid and part outwitted. 

Cicero slapped his knees and shouted 
with laughter as he recalled the doings, 
and other folks laughed too. Even Sim 
Higgins grinned and showed his yellow 
teeth, bearing no ill-will. But Pa just 
kind of shrunk in on himself, And when 
they got to telling what a great little 
farm the Post place had become, hoping 
to pleasure him, Pa slunk back to his 
perch on the empty keg. 

Young’un called Amy with a beckon, 
and under pretense of showing the new- 
cast ball, its lead shining like polished 
pewter, told her to run and hold Dan’, 
and not to breathe a word of Pa’s com- 
ing, Amy slipped out, without stopping 
to ask so much as a question. The best 
friend ever, was Amy. 

The test ball fitted the new bore with 
just the right slack, and Viney’s work 
was done. She went to stand by Pa 
while Gunsmith finished the last pulls 
































How to move a mountain! 


F THIS CHRISTMAS vacation finds 

you in some magic spot, like this 
pine-covered valley inching up the 
side of a mountain... 

Or when you and your friends sur- 
round a warm log fire... 


Reach for your camera. Take a 
picture! 

For in this simple act you move 
the mountain, your friends, your 
rich experiences as near you as your 
photograph album. And you hold 
them there—a lasting record that 
you can browse through and draw 
pleasure from for years to come. 


And taking good pictures is really 
easy! 

This is especially true if your cam- 
era is loaded with fast, DEPEND. 
ABLE Ansco film. 

For Ansco film has characteristics 
which make picture-taking simpler 
and more certain. One of these is 


wide latitude—a quality which helps 
overcome accidental errors in ex- 
posure. 

In short, it improves your chances 
of getting a top-notch picture every 
time. 

Next time use Ansco—and be sure! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


ASK FOR 
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ot the rifler. Likely Pa had need ot her. 

Hepziba Ditch wes joking Pa, did he 
aim to take him a new wife. 

“Pa don’t aim to stop long enough 
this fall.” Young’un told it so certain 
sure that none asked how she come to 
know Pa’s plans. Pa straightened up a 
mite, or seemed to. 

“There’s naught to do on the tarm 
from now till spring, and Pa’s done so 
good he cal'lates to be gone another 
winter.” Young’un held to the same 
trail. “And there’s his traps and _ his 
canoe, and his credit at Ticonderoga, 
and stores and all. And his partner too.” 
Could be he had a partner, though 
’twasn’t like, Pa being that independent. 

Folks drifted off, saying they would 
see Zeph Post before he lit out again 
And Gunsmith screwed in the breech 
plug, and fixed barrel to stock. Old Man 
Post left a beaver skin for payment — he 
wouldn’t be denied — packed up the 
other pelts, and set off with Viney, up 
the road. 

A few little’uns sought to follow. 
Viney ~scatted them, and they scat. 
Viney fell into step beside her pa and 
caught his arm close again, Thin the 
arm was, from his eating little but 
meat. Once she hed him home she'd 





start to corn-tatten him and store a 
layer of winter grease inside his ribs 
against the coming cold. 

Only . . . only Pa wasnt to be let 
come home, that was the size of it. 
Not this fall, anyways. Pa was like 
Dan'l, he’d no dependence on himself. 
He’d done mighty good hunting and 
trapping, and that had given him the 
heart to come down and pay his debts 
and see his young’uns, thinking ‘twould 
set him free. But it hadn’t, for he’d 
found his debts had been paid for him. 
And now ‘twas as though that put 
him to owing Dan? and herself; and 
Eldest, too. 

Pa had come, not aiming to stop. But 
the debts had bested him, and the talk 
of how Dan’] and Viney had labored 
without any help to set the farm to 
rights, had bested him again. And the 
way folks were counting on him to stay 
had bested him once more. Just the way 
the farm had licked him, years back. 

So, left to himself, Pa would stop 
awhiles. And likely there’d never be 
another happening like Ma’s death and 
the house burning, to set him free again. 
Not ever. Poor Pa. 

Poor Dan’l too, With his dependence 
on a pa who never was, and couldn’t 
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by GRAFLEX 






THE WAR’S BEST PICTURES! Action- 
packed, thrilling, exciting — the 
photographs in this attractively 
bound book are the best to come 
out of the war. The cover, in full 
color, shows the U. S. S. Missouri 
firing a salvo of 16-inch shells! 
You may have your copy by send- 
ing 10¢, to cover postage, to 
GRAFLEX, Inc., Rochester 8, New 
York, or by asking your GRAFLEX 
dealer for a free copy. Write today 
— the supply is limited! 


(Formerly The Folmer Graflex Corporation) 








be. If Dan’l saw Pa now, and saw what 
he really was, he’d be iike a wild grape- 
vine that’d grown up around a dead 
tree, only to find the tree crumble un- 
der him. Dan’l had got to grow to be 
something stouter than a _ grapevine, 
more like an old hickory, and learn a 
pride in himself, before his pride in pa 
could rightly be taken from him. 

Two bested menfolk in one house, 
working one farm, It couldn’t be let to 
be. But it lay with Viney, and none else, 
to stop it. 

“Seems like | could carry that pack 
a ways,” Viney suggested. “Till you 
turn off north.” 

That stopped Pa in his tracks. “T 
hadn’t thought to .. .” He said no more, 
but slid out from under the shoulder 
straps and Viney took the pelts. 

Even now she didn’t need to let Pa 
go. A word of how he was needed 
would make him stay, just as a word had 
set him to thinking of going. They came 
opposite the Birdsell p'ace. 

“Likely you remember Eph, Pa. He 
wedded Phebe Callender that helped 
out at the Tavern, and they’ve a little- 
‘un. Making out mighty good, is Eph, 
having a trade atop of his farming. He 
reckons chairs and furniture is a sight 
easier sold than corn and suchlike.” 

And talk of Eph’s tradc gave her a 
right smart idea, “Could be, Pa, you'll 
take Dan’l north some winter so he can 
make more profit on his pelts.” 

Viney clinched the plan. "Twould be 
mighty thrifty, she said. Better than all- 
year farming, with the farm idle half 
the year on account of the cold. 

Old Man Post had to stop and look 
his daughter over from head to toe. 
“Cal'late to handle a sixmonth’s chores 
and fend for yourself while DanT’s 
away?” 

No more to it than to say sure she 
could, to set Pa aways further along 
the trail. But closer he reached to the 
farm, the shorter his stride, and the 
more he glanced off to the north. Most 
within sight of the house through the 
leaves, Pa halted again. 

“No call to go pestering Dan’l now, 
seeing I'll be back next fall . . . and I 
got a long ways to trail afore nightfall 

. and the pelts are for you and for 
Dan’l and Eldest, share and share alike 
...” Pa was pattering off his words like 
there wasn’t a breath to spare afore the 
Injuns charged down. “An’. . . an’ I'm 
more thankful than a pa had ought to be 
to his own young’un.” 

A last hug with all Viney’s young 
warmth. Then Old Man Post was 
swinging, free as a deer, up the hillside. 

THE ENnp 


Reprinted trom Young’un by permission 
ot The Macmillan Co. and the author. 
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The Promised Land 


(Concluded from page 7) 
Palestine by the Jews are only 40 per 
cent self-supporting. Zionist industriali- 
zation, they say, has been possible 
through charity and favorable tarifts. 

Economically, the Arabs have a trump 
card to play. The Arab nations surround- 
ing Palestine centrol much of the 
world’s oil supply, and the Arabs feel 
that they can use this wealth to influ- 
ence British and American opinion in 
their favor, 

Great Britain has had the unenviable 
job of trying to please both claimants 
to Palestine. When Arab-Jewish riots 
became serious in 1937, the British gov- 
ernment tried (and failed) to satisfy 
both parties by imposing a partition 
plan on Palestine, dividing the country 
into separate sections of Arabs and 
Jews. 

Two years later in May 1939, Britain 
issued a White Paper (government pol- 
icy document) which has became a 
leading cause of the current unrest. She 
limited to 75,000 the number of Jews 
who would be allowed to join their fel- 
lows in Palestine. That quota was filled 
in October, 1945. 

America Concerned 

America has been greatly concerned 
with the fate of Palestine Every presi- 
dent since Wilson has declared that the 
United States is in symp:thy with the 
purpose of the Balfour Declaration. 
President Truman recently requested 
Britain to admit 100,000 stateless, home- 
less Jews into Palestine. For reply, the 
British government has understandably 
asked for American backing of and par- 
ticipation in any decisive measures 
which may be taken. 

While the exact procedure tor pleas- 
ing all sides cannot be foreseen, there 
is good cause for hope. There need be 
no feeling on either side, for instance, 
that the Jews are crowding out the 
Arabs. Authorities have proved that 
Palestine can accommodate up _ to 
4,000,000 more people if its natural 
resources are vigorously developed. Dr. 
Walter C. Lowdermilk, American soil 
conservation expert, proposes extensive 
work in the damming of the River Jor- 
dan. Such a project, he predicts, will 
provide abundant water for irrigation 
and energy for electric power. 

There are other hopeful signs. Re- 
porters in Palestine today agree that in 
almost every instance Jews and Arabs 
are working together peacefully and 
profitably. The signs of unrest which 
are carried in newspaper headlines may 
not reflect the day-to-day life of Pal- 
estine. 
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Kenneth Stuart, Satevepost Art Editor, Mlustrator, and the biggest 
buyer of editorial art in the magazine world, likes 
to work on Strathmore. 


HERE’S A PRACTICAL ART LESSON 
THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 


Take your lead from many top artists and use Strathmore Artist 
Papers. They are responsive in their qualities and adaptable to a 
wide variety of techniques. If you win a Scholastic award, done on 
Strathmore paper, you will be given an additional prize by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. Work with speed and ease, improve 
your chance for a double prize. Write for a free sample book. 


Remember, Strathmore Awards are additional prizes as follows: 


Ist Prize, $15...for the winners of any of the 
lst prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd Prize, $160... for the winners of any of the 
2nd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd Prize, $5...for the winners of any of the 
3rd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
Ath Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet... for the 
winners of any honorable mention whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE secs: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





inett Artict. Users of Strathmore . ji e No. 5 of * Series 




























































WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 


Have you ever “dreamed up” a 
design for wallpaper, dress material, 
neckties, scarf, oilcloth, paper trims, 
furniture curtain or 
tablecover 


decoration, 
drapery material, paper 
sets, a rumpus room floor, book covers, 
gift wrapping paper, etc.? Or have you 
ever wanted to dabble with paints, 
to express your 
other medium than words? 

Put your dream on paper. It may 
not only win a Scholastic Award for 
you and honor for your school, it may 


thoughts in some 


be a step toward an interesting career 


$225 Cash Prizes for General Design 
$75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting 


It’s not too late to get started. If you 
have not sent for the Awards Rules 
booklet, ask your teacher right away 
or write today to Scholastic, 220 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Don’t 
delay! 


GOLD MEDAL ART PRODUCTS 
HAVE WON MANY PRIZES 


THEY MAY HELP YOU WIN 
A SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


Gold Medal products are so named 
because they have won gold medal 
awards wherever exhibited. Included 
Tempera, Artista Water 
Colors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola 


are Artista 


Wax Crayons, Perma, Besco, Poster 
Art and Shaw Finger-Paint, any of 
which may be used 
design 


to render your 


Send today for FREE Booklets “S.A.,” a 
helpful guide in using these Gold Medal 
Art products. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








1. PALESTINE 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
1. In 70 A.D. the Hebrew state was 
| destroyed by the: (a) Romans; (b) 
| Moslems; (c) Turks; (d) Greeks. 

2. From 1516 until the end of World 
| War I it was a part of the: (a) British 
Empire; (b) Turkish Empire; (c) Ara- 
bian Empire; (d) Italian Empire. 





3. It is at present a British: (a) col- 
ony; (b) mandate; (c) commonwealth; 
(d) dependency. 

4, The British “White Paper”: (a) 
partitioned Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs; (b) set up an independent Arab 

| state; (c) set up an independent legis- 
lature; (d) restricted Jewish immigra- 
tion. 

5. Theodor Herzl was a founder of 
the: (a) Arab League; (b) League of 
Nations; (c) Zionist movement; (d) 
World Court. 


ll. LABOR CONFERENCE 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing the correct word in each space. 

1. The United Automobile Workers 
Union asks for a —— per cent 
wage increase to meet higher living 
costs. 








2. Walter _ is vice 
president of the UAW. 
. ae: si ciercees OE OF 


1935 first gave labor a legal right to de- 
mand collective bargaining. 

1. The Smith-Connally Act requires 
the ___________ to take a strike vote at 
union request. 

5. John L. - organized 
the CIO on an industria] union plan. 

6. The CIO opposed the craft union 
system of the 





lll. JAVA 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. The island of Java is a colony of: 

a) Great Britain; (b) the Netherlands; 
|(c) Japan; (d) France. 

2. Its principal port is: (a) Tarakan; 
b) Saigon; (c) Rabaul; (d) Batavia. 

3. The newly self-appointed Premier 
of Java is: (a) Sutomo; (b) Mohammed 
Hatta; (c) Achmed Soekarno; (d) Su- 
tan Sjahrir, 

4. A mangosteen is: (a) a Javanese 
fruit tree; (b) a small rodent; (c) a 
native boat; (d) a Javanese bazaar. 


5. Eurasians are: (a) inhabitants ot 


Eurasia 


nitive and white race 








QUIZ YOURSELF 


mixtures; (c) Dutch officials; (d) 
large landholders. 

6. The Javanese adopted the religion 
of the: (a) Hindoos; (b) Buddhists; 
(c) Moslems; (d) Confucianists. 


IV. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing the correct name in each space, 
1. The 1945 Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to 
r2 





. Among those who will be called to 
testify in the Pearl Harbor inquiry is 
former Secretary of War ———____. 

3. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is headed by Senator 





4. British Foreign Secretary 
announced an agreement with the U. S. 
to form a committee of inquiry into the 
Palestine problem. 

5. The U. S. Commander in China 
is Lt. General 

6. The 





capital of Manchuria is 





7. President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Attlee were joined by Canadian 
Prime Minister to 
discuss atomic bomb secrecy. 








READING SIGNPOSTS 
PALESTINE 


“Terror in Palestine,” by Frank Gervasi, 
Collier's, August 11, 1945. 

“Have the Arabs a Case?” by Eliahu 
Ben-Horin, The Nation, October 20, 1945. 

“Which Way Zionism?” by James Mor- 
gan Read, New Republic, May 14, 1945. 

“The New Arab Federation,” by Sidney 
B. Fay, Current History, May, 1945. 

“The Explosive Middle East,” by F. 
Lawrence Babcock, Fortune, September, 
1944. 

“The Palestine Question: Is There an 
Answer?” radio discussion by William E. 
Hocking, Arthur P. Scott, and Carl H. Voss, 
University of Chicago Round Table, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 10c. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
“Wages, Prices and Employment,” by 
George Soule, New Republic, November 
5, 1945, p. 592. 
“End Labor Wars Too,” by Joseph H. 
Ball, Collier’s, October 27, 1945, p. 15. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Chaim Weizmann (chim vits man) ( pro- 
nounce the “ch” as in the Scotch word 
loch. ) 

Theodor Herzl (hdr ts’) 

Tel Aviv (tél a vév) 

Tripolitania (tré po lé ta nya) 
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TOPS. ..in 3 new ways 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; larger 
ink capacity; “C-Flow’ feed; telescope- 
precision quality and construction. 


2. NEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: The finest, smooth- 
est-writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 


3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896). 
Other famous WEAREVER 
selection DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 


$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
WEAREVER Refill Leads 


i 


B, 









Lourtain Len 
Manufacturer | 


4 \ ¢ 


Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 
gift box, $3.75 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“Tops, don't miss. ~““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


CONFIDENTIAL AGENT (War- 
ner Brothers. Produced by 
Robert Buckner. Directed by 
Herman Shumlin.) 


al al 


Confidential Agent is a melodrama 
dealing with the Spanish Civil War in 
1936. This was the first clash of democ- 
racy against fascism. 

The story is concerned with the 
eftorts of a Spanish Republican agent 
| (Charles Boyer) who goes to England 
to buy a shipment of coal. He wants to 
prevent the fascists from securing it for 
their munitions plants. The business 
men whom he meets in England don’t 
realize that the rise of fascism will in- 
evitably involve their own country in a 
terrible war. 

Charles Boyer seems a little bafled 
at being cast in a role calling for vio- 
lence and bloodshed. But he bears up 
mantfully. 

Lauren Bacall, as the daughter of 
England’s coal magnate, is a tough cyn- 
ical gal who knows all the answers and 
doesn’t like any of them. Miss Bacall 
seems to take a sullen delight in stalking 





“4 | 
Anericas Largest)» 


through this picture without any pre- 
‘tense of acting. Her performance is 
such bad theater that you may be in- 
| trigued just to see her get away with it. 
In spite of Boyer’s bewilderment and 
| Bacall’s stiffness, the picture develops 
‘into a fairly tense spy drama. In the 
minor roles good acting is done by 
Peter Lorre, Katina Paxinou, Victor 
Francen, and George Coulouris. The 
part of a fourteen-year-old girl is played 
admirably a by young newcomer, 
| Wanda Hendrix. Miss Bacall might well 
consider this young lady’s acting. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Confidential Agent. “This 
Love of Ours. “Kitty. “Spellbound. 
“First Yank into Tokyo. ““Story of GI 
Joe. “Pride of the Marines. ““The 
Southerner. ““Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes. “““Rhapsody in Blue. 

Comedy: “She Wouldn’t 
“How Do You Do. “Kiss and Tell. 
¥/“Weekend at the Waldorf. ~““Blithe 
Spirit. ““Wonder Man. ““Along Came 
Jones. “Duffy’s Tavern. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
¥vState Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. “The 
Dolly Sisters. “Stork Club. ~“Sunbonnet 
Sue. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd Street. 
¥¥Mildred Pierce. ““And Then There 
Were None. “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: “Sunset in Eldorado. ~““San 
Antonio. “Prairie Rustlers. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 


Say Yes. 
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Pillsbury Institute 
of Flour Milling History 


offers... 


EXCITING PRIZES 


FOR YOUR 


“Food Plank for Peace’ 


ESSAY 
« 





Last Chance! Contest Closes 
January 15, 1946! Enter Now! 


Students! If you are in the 10th, 
llth or 12th grade, enter this con- 
test and win one of 100 exciting 
prizes! 
Here they are: 

2 College Scholarships 


2 All-expense trips to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


96 United States Victory Bonds 
($25 each) 


All you do is write, in 500 words or 
less, your ideas about solving the 
world food problem—then enter 
through your teacher or principal. 
See your teacher at once for contest 
rules. 


THESE ARE THE JUDGES! 


HERBERT HOOVER 


ERIC JOHNSTON 
President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 
CLARE BOOTH LUCE 
Congresswoman from Connecticut 
JOSEPH H. BALL 
United States Senator from Minnesota 
MILTON S. EISENHOWER 
President of Kansas State College 
PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
President, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 
Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 













Students turn thumbs down 


on.“Money” as life goal 


students of the 

United States put “money” at the 
very bottom of their list of “ultimate 
aims in life,” according to results of a 
nation-wide survey just completed by 
the Institute of Student Opinion under 
the sponsorship of Scholastic Magazines. 

Only four per cent of 93,174 high 
school students checked “to 
make a lot of money” on the poll ballot 
asking: “Which of the following comes 
closest to being your ultimate .aim in 
life?” 

As decisively as they told what they 
do not want from life, the high school 
student voters told what they do want. 
First on their list of “ultimate aims,” 
with a vote of 44 per cent, is “to live 
a simple but secure and happy life 
without making a lot of 
coming famous.” 

Only 7 per cent of the students vot- 
ing indicated uncertainty about their 
life aims, and the rest split the vote, as 
follows: 20 per cent hope “to reach the 
top in some field of work and become 
famous”; 15 per cent wish “to be promi- 
nent and respected members of their 
local communities”; and 10 per cent are 
eager “to serve society and help im- 
prove the health and welfare of their 
fellowmen.” 

The overall results of the survey were 
the same among both boys and girls, 
although there were differences in per- 
centages. The vote for “a simple but 


IGH SCHOOL 


voting 


money or be- 


happy life” was much higher among 
the girls. 

After the poll was taken, student edi- 
tors interviewed voters and asked the 
reasons for their choices. The following 


are typical replies: 


“People can be a lot happier if they 
aren't trying to be ‘big shots’ all the 
time. . . . The backbone of our nation 


middle-class people.” 

“I set my goal high because, if every- 
one tried to reach the top in some field 
of work, we’d have a better and more 
intelligent world.” 


is simple, 


“All of us can’t be rich or tamous, = 
but we can all be better citizens of our 7 


community.” 

“The most satisfying life would be 
in service to others. I don’t want fame 
or fortune, but just the chance to help 
make this world a better place.” 

On the same ballot the students were 
asked what were the greatest obstacles 
they would have to overcome in reach- 
ing their life goals. The largest per- 
centage (39%) said frankly that they 
did not know what obstacles they would 
meet. A surprisingly large number 
(13%) stated candidly that they would 
be “unwilling to make the personal sac- 
rifices necessary.” Said one boy: “It’s 
just like playing football. I’m unwilling 
to give up some things that would make 
me a better player.” 

The following table shows complete 
percentage results of the poll: 





1. Which of the following comes closest to being your ultimate aim in life? 





Per Cent 
Boys Girls Total 

(a) To make a lot of money. 6 2 4 
(b) To be a prominent and respected member of my community. 17 14 15 
(c) To reach the top in some field and become famous. 23 18 20 
(d) To live a simple but secure and happy life without making a lot 

of money or becoming famous. 37 48 44 
(e) To serve society and help improve the health or welfare of my 

fellowmen. 9 12 10 
(f) Don’t know. 8 6 7 


to 


. Which of the following do you consider the greatest obstacle you will have to over- 


come in order to reach your ultimate aim in life? 





Per Cent 
- , ~ 
Boys Girls Total 
(a) Lack of talent. 8 9 9 
(b) Lack of training or education. VW 8 9 
(ec) Poor health, physical handicap, or lack of physical stamina. 4 6 4 
(d) Lack of money. 16 12 14 
(e) Lack of ‘pull’ with the right people. 13 W 12 
(f) Unwillingness to make the personal sacrifices necessary to reaching 
my goal. 12 14 13 
(g) Don’t know. 36 42 39 





HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS — Interpreter of Ideas 


















(ETCHED MEAT DISH EXECUTED BY THs 








n translating the mental image into the finished work, the creative skill of SS 


he artist is paramount. Paramount, too, is his choice of medium, for the me- 
fium forms the liaison between the mind and hand — forges the link between 


idea and reality. 


So, with artists of authority, Higgins Inks are the accepted medium — acclaimed for the 
clarity, the distinction, the controlled facility they bring to the point of the pen. 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 


HIGGINS INE CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST., BROORLYN 15, XN. ¥. 


GORHAM COMPANY AS PART OF SILVER 
SERVICE FOR THE U. S. CRUISER 
*“CHICAGO,"’ ORIGINAL DRAWING FOR TH! 
ETCHING DONE IN HIGGINS IN My 










SINCE 1880 
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SHORT SHOTS 


EING Frank pays: Put Frank Toro, 

of Weaver (Hartford, Conn.) High 
School in your football hall of fame. 
Against East Hartford High, he kicked 
seven straight points after touchdown. 
His coach, Irv Campbell, believes this 
isa high school record. 

Handy Andy: Compared to Andy An- 
drus, of the Lincoln Army Air Field 
(Neb.), bees and beavers are lazy peo- 
ple. One morning not so long ago, Andy 
won high point honors in a track and 
field meet with 22 points. That after- 
noon, he pitched a no-run, no-hit soft- 
ball game. And in the evening, he 
hurled another softball game — this time 
a four-hit shutout. 

Pigskin Baker: Dr. H. L. Baker has 
made football his hobby for 19 years. 
He is the country’s foremost grid his- 
torian. He knows everything there is to 
know about the game. He has even 
written a book, Football: Facts and 
Figures. Yet, Dr. Baker hasn’t seen a 


| game since 1926! 


From rags to riches: If the Temple 


football team looked like rag-pickers | 


the past season, it was all because of 
their winning ways. New uniforms were 
ordered for 1945, but they arrived too 
late to be used in the opening game. 
The Owls went on to win six straight 
games. After that, the boys refused to 
give up their old suits. 

Dog gone it: A mutt almost cost In- 
diana its victory over Illinois last sea- 
son. In the second period, a huge dog 
trotted onto the field..The referee 
promptly blew his whistle to stop play. 
At the same instant, Indiana scored a 
touchdown. Alas, it didn’t count, In- 
diana had to go to the fourth period 
before scoring another. 

Pep talk: When Notre Dame played 
powerhouse Army in 1944, Coach Ed 
McKeever knew he had to do something 
special to win. He decided to give a 
pep talk. 

He told his players to win the game 
for his father. who was seriously ill. 
This was just a gag on McKeever’s 
part. But his players didn’t know it. 
They charged out to give their all for 
Dad McKeever. 

But Army was too good. They ran 
up 59 points. At this point, a battered 
Notre Damer glanced at the scoreboard, 
saw the score, 50-0, and groaned: 
‘Gosh, fellers, McKeever’s old man 
must be dead by now.” 

— Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 





By Walter J. Greenleaf, 


CHOOSING 
A PROFESSION 


Preparation for most professions is by way of college. It means several 
years of hard work and study. Check on preparation needed before you 
decide on a profession. Be sure you can spend the time, effort, and money. 




















Picture of an artist's best friend 


RUMBACHER “Pre-tested’ Oil Colors are tested in actual 





Win the use by experts and noted painters to assure absolutely 
M. GRUMBACHER dependable quality. Experienced artists look upon these famous 
MEMORIAL AWARD colors as old and trusted friends. They will help you paint better 


—and have more fun painting. Get the best —and do your 
best — by asking for Grumbacher Colors and Brushes. 


Manufacturers of Artists 8-ushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th Street gym New York 1, N. Y. 
For Everyone fe) 
anit 


SENIORS: Sell your class- 
e mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa, 


Ist PRIZE — $50 
2nd PRIZE — $25 
3rd PRIZE — $15 
5 Honorable Mentions 
of $5 Each 


Scholastic Art Contest The Outstanding 

















RITY ona FRATERNITY PINS 


Also Club Pins and Emblems. Artistic de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasenable prices fren. 3k 
up. Write for illustrated catalog 

Dept. P Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Sell classmates and friends 
SENIORS: the largest and best GRAD- 
UATION NAME CARD line in the country. 
Highest commissions paid... most 


designs. Write for free catalog. RALPH’S CARD 
SPECIALTIES, Box 213A, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- | 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal--Scarce Baby- | 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai) —Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 
















TO BE YOUNG 


GREAT STORIES 
OF THE 
GROWING YEARS 


Edited by 
WHIT BURNETT 


Mark Twain, James 
Thurber, Thomas 
Wolfe, H. L. Men- 
cken, Clarence Day, 
James Street, Robert 
Benchley, Marcel 
Proust and 42 other 
famous authors prove 
beyond doubt that 
they, too, once were 
young in this spark- 
ling collection of fic- 
tion, autobiography 
and essays—a rich 
volume in which you 
will find familiar ex- 
periences and emo- 
tions. 


A STORY PRESS BOOK 
$3.00 


At all bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


; Philadelphia New York 


GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stomps are bound to be 
very scarce because all remainders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approvals should consist of United 
States or foreign or both 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th ai ese New York City 10, Dept. 805 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! - ven F 2 amnggl bd ay ee Send 
today for big new m, fully ies’ rae d, 
i) enabling you tmotantty t to igen i diffi 

png hy x = the countries t! a © ome 



















‘ket of Soca 


‘ Spee Te a a 
F strange scenes. etc. - vies 
Spee sopitaa incuded. 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box aang CALAIS, MAINE 





set where a new Bob Hope picture was 
being filmed. Bob was costumed in 
tight-fitting britches and nylon stock- 
ings for a certain scene. 


Bing took one look at Bob’s legs and | 
“I've seen nylon look better | 


cracked: 
|on the tow-rope of a glider!” 


| His Mistake 


Butch: “Are you a mind reader?” 

Teacher: “I'm pretty good at it.” 

Butch: “Well in that case, I 
mean a thing I was thinking.” 


The Owl, Hudsor 


Improvement 
| Small Girl: “Oh, 





I think you're lots 


|of fun, and better looking than your 
| daddy.” 
| Small Boy: “I should be, I’m a later 
| model.” 


Experienced 


| Two-men had met on the 
| Shrimp-Sea. Both were attired in swim- 
ming costume, and the conversation 
turned toward this sport. After a few 
remarks the elder man said: “I'll race 
| you to the end of the pier and back.” 
“Right you are,” agreed the other, 
a professional racer. “Bet you ten dol- 
| lars I win.” 
| They plunged into the surf, and the 
| professional swimmer was badly beaten. 
| “My stars!” he exclaimed, “where did 
you learn to swim?” 
“Me?” said the other. 
| a newsboy in Venice.” 


“I used to be 


Kablegram 
Long, Long Ago 

First Sailor (telling story of his res- 
| cue at sea): “I had abandoned all hope. 
As I sank for the third time, my past 
life seemed to rise before me in a series 

of grim, realistic pictures.” 
Second Sailor: “Didja happen to no- 
tice a picture of me lending you ten 
| bucks in the spring of 1943?” 
| Communique 


Introducing 


Griffis, head of Paramount 
Pictures, once introduced Bob Hope 
with these lines: “I want to present the 
funniest comedian in pictures, one of 
the screen’s handsomest leading men, 
and the fellow who wrote this introduc- 
| tion for me — Bob Hope.” 


Stanton 











Bing Crosby was visiting the movie | 








didn’t | 


Wt Sa | 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your pro- 

fessional art career. 
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A simplified 
step-by-ste: 
= to Water 
lor Painting 
covers al] 
aspects. 


$4.00 









helpful books for 
almost every contest division 
ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1. 
ART OF CARTOONING $1. 
ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION * 
CREATING DESIGN 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH 1; 
PASTEL PAINTING $1. 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East 11th St. New York 








beach at | 








Bennett Cerf | 






WHAT DO 
YOU WANT FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


We would like to know the two gifts 
you hope most to receive for Christ- 
mas this year, keeping in mind the 
fact that many things you may 
want will not be available. 


In appreciation of this favor, we 
will send you a complimentary 
copy of the latest ‘Boy dates 
Girl” reprint, popular story ser- 
ies of Senior Scholastic. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


The two gifts | hope most to receive this 
Christmas are: 


., 
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ARE 
‘aon 


If you are, you might find your 
— ealer hasthis Moss- 
“~— automatic, Model 51M. 
e’re trying our best to get 
dealers supplied and to keep 
them supplied, but they’re 
snatched up like hot cakes. 
So, if you're not lucky 
enough to get one immedi- 
ately, be a little patient and 
you'll be awfully glad you 
waited for the automatic that 
“has everything.” 


Shoots as Fast as You 
Can Pull the Trigger 


pine .22 cal. regular or high 
Long Rifle. Capacity, 15. 
Hooded ramp front sight 
has 4 attached in- 
serts. Rear sight 




















$97: 80 










($23.55 
West of the 
Rockies) 






























has screw adjust- 
i ments for windage 
and elevation. New $100 

Toe, micro-click peep sight with 
1% min, adjustments, as designed 
for and supplied to 












Army. 
Ingenious, new-design safety. De- 
tachable swivels, non-breakable, 






streamlined, plastic —— guard, 
Walnut finished, Oilerubbed stock. 
And these are only a few of its out- 
standing features! 

Send for catalogue 

0.F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 
58812 ST. JOHN STREET NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 
















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


ote COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
RTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising D 



































RAVING CO. 
SM-18, BROOKLYN (24 v. 


Bultdinn wuacenen ler westan Industrial Design, 
. erior est 
: 38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 
lwo gifts Catalogue upon request 
. james C Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
r Christ- 
nind the ARTS 
CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE 
ou may 
» Direct Project Training 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
vor, we Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
: Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
nentary Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 
y dates |) FR i mE TUTTO oe 
ry sef- 
~ MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
---—-=4 DRAFTING, TOOL EN7TINEERING 
S 1} Expert training on Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, 
If Grinders, etc. — Mechanical Drafting, Blueprint Read- 
| “ and Designing. 
: ; lied shops are pletely pped and modern. 
scoive Oy Approved for G. | Treining @ Days, Evenings. 
| ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
| 1334 South Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 5, Illinois 
| —ENGRAVING— NEW 
| FREF NAME or INITIALS on 1946 
| - om Soom 14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 
in, PIN 
| Yor Send 42 cents, plus 8c 
——— 1] Bin Senos oF Winer order: 
| 
! 
| 

























S RINGS $225 PINS-60¢ 


Send for Free Catalogue 
ef School, Chureh, DBra- 
— matic, Fraternity and 

4 Sorority Pins and Rings. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


° FISH STORY 


Here’s a different kind of fish story. 
All of the blank spaces in the story can 
be filled in by using only the letters 
found in the word FISHERMAN. You 
may rearrange these letters any way 
you like to spell the necessary words. 
The number of dashes in each blank 
space tells you how many letters in each 
missing word. 


A fisherman, whose first _— —— —— _— 





ee eh Ud 
ee ee ee ee 
as long as a — . He took the 
ce ed ee home to _ a _ wife, 
who cooked it and served it for dinner 
aaa dish. “Why,” 
ae | rr 
made delightful i= ae 
: flavor is something like 
| the flavor of _ ” “Yes,” said the 
| fisherman, “and jt was so big that if it 
|hadn’t been for my — 
| hand, I could not have pulled it in.’ 
LETTERGRAM 
See if you can change BRAIN to 
STORM in five easy jumps. In each 
jump, change only one letter of the 


word before it. 


BRAIN 


STORM 


Well Done 
Listen closely my hearty _. — — 


—_—_- —, 


RD a ee 
tough steaks, 
A good hot fire always _- — — 


your real 


The toughest 
with its flames, 


Here's a tip for outdoor campers. 
Each of the missing words in the verse 
above is made up of the same letters. 
But the letters must be arranged to form 
a different word on each line. Missing 
words are defined below. 


1. Officers on a vessel. 
2. Vapor of water. 
3.. Domesticates (verb). 


(plural). 


“syeoul ‘souley ‘ulvays ‘sayVPF ‘-ANOG TIAM 


“mLI0}S 
fyrous ‘orvus ‘suzeq ‘ulwig :-WVHOURLLAT 
‘uuTy Suey ‘euly Sarey Systy Says Sureur ‘stg SYysty 
fuvur ‘vas ‘ys ‘uvuliey] :oweNY :AYOIS HSIA 
SuaMSNV 








4. Flesh of animals used as tood 






DECORATE FABRICS WITH 
' *PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


Guls everywhere are discovering that it’s quick, 
easy tun to sparkle up their blouses, skirts, 
scarves, hankies and other accessories with Prang 
Textile Colors 


Write today for the booklet, “DO IT YOURSELF.’ 
Find out how easy it is to apply these lovely 
Prang Textile Colors that stay brilliant through 
washings and dry cleanings. It contains countless 
ideas tor wardrobe and room decoration. Send 25c 


today! 
$900 CASH PRIZES 


Ask your teacher how you may win a cash prize 
by entering the American Crayon TEXTILE 
DESIGN Contest; and for full details about the 
TEXTILE, POSTER, and PICTORIAL AWARDS 
sponsoted by the American Crayon Company in 
the scholastic Awards Contest. Start preparing 


. 


your entry now. And send 25c for the booklet to 
help vou win a cash prize! 


i Dept. S-: 
THE AMERICAN i CRAYON COMPANY 


AN FRANC CALLA 





































LETTERING ENG 
offer the complete selection 
of marking ee in five s' 


Send Gf stamp for sample 
lessons on Pen lettering . 










cause bicycle purmps 
get hot 
your tood cam be 
heft cold / 


. ae physics book says, “Energy can 


neither be created nor destroyed by any 
means known to man.” Which is another 
way of saying that if air gives off heat when 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat when 
it expands. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS 





So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators were 
developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a special refrig. 
erant. They “squeeze out” the heat in this refrigerant by com- 
pressing it — then let it expand in the refrigerator coils. So it 
takes up heat and keeps food cold. 


Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
of physics which you study in high school. The problem 
is first of all to think up a way these can be put to use. The 
next problem is to use them better year after year. 
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For years, General Motors restarch men have followed sud 
simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop 
new products or make old ones better. In the new Genetil 
Motors Technical Center this work will continue — a constaslj 
search for “more and better things for more people.” 
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MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
CHEVROLET -. PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE . BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER . FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 

GM DIESEL 





Every Sunday Afternoon : 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Na 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Books on Popular Science 


Fairfield “Osborn has edited an ex- 
tremely interesting and informative 
book on the land and peoples of the 
Pacific. The Pacific World discusses cli- 
mate and currents, wild life and plants, 
native peoples and their island homes. 
The book is remarkably complete and 
factual, and is suitable for either .con- 
nected reading or for reference. The il- 
lustrations are good and maps excellent. 
(W. W. Norton, 1944, $3.00.) 


* * * 


Two companion volumes in the Pa- 
‘ific World Series, of which the above- 
mentioned work serves as a general sur- 
vey, will be found interesting by those 
who look for more specialized studies. 
Native Peoples of the Pactfic World, by 
Felix M. Keesing, although written espe- 
cially for service men on duty in the 
Pacific, will be found very suitable as a 
text in high school social studies courses, 


* * * 


Mammals of the Pacifw World, by 
lr. D. Carter, J. E. Hill and G. H. H. 
Tate, is an unusually complete survey of 
the origin, life history, and distribution 
of mammals in the Pacific area. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and written in a non- 
technical style. It includes a geographi- 
cal index by means of which the species 
to be found in any one region may be 
quickly ascertained. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1945, $3.00.) 


+ * * 


Science of the Seven Seas, by Henry 
Stommel, is a compact handbook dis- 
cussing in simple and entertaining lan- 
guage the various phenomena of sea, 
sky and coastlines which may be ob- 
served while on shipboard or during a 
walk along the beach. It is chock full 
of interesting facts and excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams, and can be thor- 
oughly enjoyed even by those who live 
inland, It is well within the grasp of 
high school readers. (Cornell Maritime 
Press, New York, 1945, $2.50.) 


* * ” 

Raymond F. Yates, who has had con- 
siderable experience writing easy pop- 
ularizations of difficult scientific prob- 
lems, has turned to the subject now 
uppermost in many minds: the splitting 


of the atom. In Atom Smashers he tells 
the story of scientific speculation about 
atomic structure, from the days of 
Democritus to the dramatic results of 





the Manhattan Project. Photographs 
and diagrams help to make this book 
thoroughly comprehensible to young 
people of high school age. (Didier, New 
York, 1945, $2.00.) 


* aa * 


Boys especially will be interested in 
The Story of War Weapons, by Marshall 
McClintock. It deals with arms of both 
the past and the present, and of both 
Army and Navy. Because the book is 
written from the historical point of 
view, social studies teachers may find 
it of help in exciting student interest in 
the usually rather dull chronicle of bat- 
tles and campaigns, (J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia and New York, 1945, 
$2.50.) 


* * * 


The Story Behind Great Medical Dis- 
coveries, by Elizabeth Rider Montgom- 
ery, is a collection of 43 short biographi- 
cal accounts of the work of leading doc- 
tors and research workers, from Harvey 
to the present. Emphasis is placed on 
the personality of the subjects, and the 
scientific discoveries for which they are 
famous are explained in brief and non- 
technical language. The book was a re- 
cent selection of the Junior Literary 
Guild. (Robert McBride, New York, 
1945, $2.00.) 


* * > 


Flowing Gold: The Romance of Oil, 
by John J. Floherty, is a popular pres- 
entation of the mining, processing and 
commercial uses of oil. It is written in a 
pleasantly anecdotal style, designed for 
adult readers, but suitable for high 
school students as well. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia and New York, 
1945, $2.50.) 


* * * 


Teachers of geography will find Rocks 
and Rivers, by Ellis W. Shuler, a valu- 
able exposition of geological phenom- 
ena. The author Las “profound belief in 
the cultural value of geology,” and he 
presents a study of the physical fea- 
tures of America which is far more than 
just another geology. The ordinary fea- 
tures of landscapés, as well as the more 
spectacular ones, take on new meaning 
when viewed in their relationship to hu- 
man history and cultural change. 

Dr, Shuler believes that “if you would 
know the history of your race, properly 
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interpret its literature and land forms, 
its political modes and religious imag- 
ery, you must know the background, 
the earth stage, upon which your peo- 
ple live.” The present trend in educa- 
tion is towards the “humanizing” of sci- 
entific knowledge, and Dr. Shuler’s 
book achieves that object with distinc- 
tion. (Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1945, $4.00.) 


* * * 


Plastics, What Everyone Knows, by 
Bernard Wolfe, is designed for the gen- 
eral reader who finds all the talk about 
plastic construction confusing. What 
is a plastic? How is it made? What are 
its uses? This book discusses the various 
types of plastics, the men who invented 
them, and suggests some of the amazing 
contributions to better living which may 
be expected from plastics in the future. 
It contains a glossary of terms, reading 
lists of books and periodicals, and an 
“Industry Guide” to firms and trade 
names. (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and 
New York, 1945, $2.50.) 


» » * 


How to Build Terrain Models is a 28- 
page illustrated pamphlet prepared for 
the U. S. Office of Education by the 
United States Navy. It suggests a new 
and fascinating hobby which has the 
advantages of needing only simple and 
cheap materials and of being highly ed- 
ucational at the same time. Schoo] work- 
shops might well collaborate with social 
studies teachers in building small mod- 
els to illustrate the physical features of 
countries being studied. Geology teach- 
ers in particular will welcome this excel- 
lent way to “learn by doing.” (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 10c.) 








Success in Music! 






Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Blvd. Suite U281 Chicago 15, Ill. 
O)Piano (J Violin [1] Cornet [ Trumpet D Saxo- 
phone [Clarinet [) Guitar () Mandolin (] Voice 
(0 Ear Training and Sight Singing (] Choral Con- 
ducting [Public School Music [)History of 
Music ([JHarmony [Advanced Composition 
DArranging. 
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Thirty-three of the year’s 


outstanding addresses presented in— 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1944-1945 


A. Craig Baird 


328p. $1.25 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best ot many types, politi- 


cal orations, business addresses, broadcasts, sermons, educational 


addresses. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES has not only 
great value for speakers and writers, but also for the historian and 


the student of current events 


Notes introduce each speech and an appendix contains biograph 


ical notes on all speakers 


Hilmer Baukhage 
Bernard Iddings Bell 
Nicholas M. Butler 
Winston Churchill 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Anthony Eder 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
William Ernest Hocking 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Eric A. Johnston 
Ernest J. King 
Archibald MacLeish 
Benjamin E. Mays 

Karl D. Mundt 
Reinhold Niebuhs 








Henning W. Prentis, ji 
Robert Redfield 
Quentin Reynolds 
john D. Rockefeller, jx 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harlow Shapley 
Bernard J. Shie! 
Harold E. Stassen 
Edward R. Stettinius 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Harry S. Truman 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Henry A. Wallace 
Andrew T. Weaver 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
Seer 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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Important Appointments 


Watson B. Miller, Federal Security) 
Administrator, announced recently the 
appointment to the staff of the U. S.j 
Office of Education of Galen Jones, 
principal of the East Orange High 
School, East Orange, N. J.~ 

Appointed on the recommendation of 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Jones will 
serve as Director of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education. He has his doctor's 
degree from Columbia University and 
has had wide experience in teaching and 
administration in varied types of high 
schools in Kansas, Idaho, Iowa, Okla- 
homas, Texas, and New Jersey. 

His appointment is one of a series of 
new developments planned by Dr. 
Studebaker to strengthen and expand 
the Office of Education. It will increase 
the useful services it renders to high 
schools throughout the country. Dr. 
Jones is the author of Extracurricula 
Activities in Relation to the Curriculum, 
contributed three chapters to Guidance 
in Public Secondary Schools, and has 
written for various educational maga- 
zines, 

Other new appointees to the Office ol 
Education include Dr. Harold Benja- 
min, former dean of the College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland, to head 
the international education division, and 
Kenneth O. Warner, a former University 
of Arkansas instructor, to head statis- 
tical, informational, library and house- 
keeping services. 


* 


in New York State, the Board of Re- 
gents recently elected Francis Trow 
Spaulding as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and President of the University off 
the State of New York, succeeding Dr, 
George D. Stoddard, who resigned to 


| become president of the University of 
| Illinois. 


Dr. Spaulding, a Colonel in the Army 
of the United States, is Chief of the} 
Army Education Branch of the Informa- 


| tion and Education Division of the War 


Department, He had chief responsibility 
for the program of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute. Before the war he was 
Dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard. He is already familiar} 
with major features of the educational 
program in New York State, having di- 
rected the Regents study of secondary 
education. His report on this study, 
High School and Life, has been widely4 
read throughout the country. 
A graduate and Doctor of Education 
from Harvard, Colonel Spaulding h 
taught in various schools in the East andl 
Middle West. He has been on the H 
vard faculty, since 1924. 4 
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